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TEAMMMMED TO OUTPERFORM 





IN EVERY AUSTIN-WESTERN POWER GRADER 
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The teamwork of All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel 
Steer makes the grader as sure footed as a mule. 
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Working upgrade on hairpin switchbacks is easy 
for the A-W grader. 


Power Graders - Motor Sweepers - Road Rollers - Hydraulic Cranes 








All-Wheel Drive, All-Wheel Steer 
work together...doing things 
impossible for ordinary graders 


Graders with rear drive only have to push the lazy, dead weight 
of the front end, which requires extra power and thus lowers the 
operating efficiency. Put power on the front wheels and you get 
working weight—not dead weight. Then all weight is on driving 
wheels, contributing 100 percent to traction. 

All-Wheel Steer makes Austin-Western graders twice as ma- 
neuverable as those with front steer only; steering that lets you 
“swing that rear-end” for handling every job with maximum 
efficiency. 

All-Wheel Drive for maximum mobility and 30 percent more 
Power-at-the-Blade— power that is made still more effective by 
Torque Converter drive. All-Wheel Steer for extreme maneuver- 
ability. Put them together and you have teamwork that keeps 
Austin-Western Power Graders working where other graders 
fail. Austin-Western Works, Construction Equipment Division, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Aurora, Illinois. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN WORKS 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 
Construction Equipment Division 
OTHER DIVISIONS: Eddystone « Lima « 
Electronics & Instrumentation « Hamilton « 
Loewy-Hydropress «+ Standard Steel Works 

« Madsen « Pelton 
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AMERICAN FORESTS 





NEW 
BOOKS 


ALMIRALL, LEON V. 
CANINES AND COYOTES 


The hunting of coyotes on the great Western 
prairies is presented as a sport that is exciting 
and intriguing. Locale: The West, Southwest, 
Middle West. Period: 1911 to the present. 


150 pages, 8vo, 32 illustrations......Canines $3.00 


FROM COLLEGE TO COW 
COUNTRY 
An unvarnished account, one of the best from 
the standpoint of realism and authenticity, of 
cattle ranching in the West. Writes William Me- 
Leod Raine in the Foreword: “This is a fine 
book to put on the shelf beside Andy Adams’ 
‘Log of a Cowboy.’ ” 
471 pages, large 12mo, 47 photographs ...... $7.50 


ANDREWS, CLARENCE L. 
THE STORY OF ALASKA 


Mr, Andrews’ comprehensive study of Alaska, 
is rated by the Columbia Encyclopedia as the 
finest book available on Alaska. Here presented 
in enlarged format. 8th printing. 

304 pages, 8vo, 76 illustrations........Alaska $5.00 


BAILEY, GEORGE C. 
TALL TREES SURROUND US 


A true story of the author's homesteading ex- 
periences in northern Idaho, 1910-12, after he 
won an allotment on the Coeur d'Alene Indian 
Reservation in the federal land lottery of 1909. 
Coming from Illinois, he and his wife Minilou 
were able to meet and surmount the many dif- 
ficulties encountered by reason of the persever- 
ence and willingness of the latter to endure 
hardship. 

159 pages, large 12mo, photographs, printed 
endsheet, color frontispiece ................ Trees $4.00 


BARBEAU, MARIUS, and 
MELVIN, GRACE 


THE INDIAN SPEAKS 


Tales and legends of the Indians of the Northern 
tribes, transcribed with simplicity and beauty by 
an eminent Canadian anthropologist. 1943. 
117 pages, 8vo, with 40 illustrations 

Indian $3.00 


BROADFOOT, LENNIS LEONARD 
PIONEERS OF THE OZARKS 
Ninety full-page charcoal drawings of true ‘‘na- 
tive types’ of Ozarkian folk. Superbly discern- 
ing character studies. The drawings are ac- 
companied by a sketch of the life of each person 
represented. Excellent folk material, Locale: 
The Mountain area of Missouri. Period: From 
1829 to 1940, 2nd printing. 1944. 
195 pages, 4vo, with 90 black and white 
illustrations from drawings by the author 
Ozarks $5.00 


DAVIS, WILLIAM B. 


THE RECENT MAMMALS OF 
IDAHO 


A complete study of the distribution, etiology, 
taxonomy, and conservation of Idaho mammals. 
400 pages, 8vo, frontispiece, 26 maps, 6 

drawings and diagrams ............+0+ Mammals $5.00 


DENISON, B. W. 
ALASKA TODAY 


In this book Alaska is seen to be the present-day 
land of opportunity—a vast territory which 
possesses natural resources of almost indescrib- 
able richness, Here is a picture of a pioneer 
country, its opportunities for a livelihood and its 
advantages for active venture on a comparatively 
undeveloped frontier. An exciting record of 
present-day resources and opportunities. Second 
edition. 


374 pages, large 12mo, 122 illustrations 
from photographs and 11 maps..... Denison $5.00 


C 


for the Forester, Conservationist and 


Land Manager . . . and for the 
Naturalist, and for the Outdoor Man. 





DRYDEN, CECIL, and 
WOODRUFF, JANETTE 
INDIAN OASIS 


The career of Janette Woodruff, who taught in 
the Indian schools of the early West. 


325 pages, 8vo, 40 illustrations........ Oasis $3.00 


GARDINER, CHARLES FOX 
DOCTOR AT TIMBERLINE 


A veteran doctor of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
who came to the rough Western country in the 
early eighties as a young medical student from 
New York City, here tells the fascinating story 
of his life. 5th printing. 


315 pages, 8vo, with colored frontispiece and 
24 other drawings ............:.0000 Timberline $3.50 


GRISSOM, IRENE WELCH 
UNDER DESERT SKIES, and other 


Poems 


A collection of verses which convey a sense of 
beauty and mystery and present a beautiful and 
sensitive interpretation of the desert landscape. 
Included is a long narrative poem, DESERT 
WED, in which is reaffirmed the courage and 
faith of those who transformed an arid waste 
into green and fertile regions of vast importance 
to the nation. [Illustrated by L. D. Cram. 1956. 


ON eee Skies $2.50 


HULT, RUBY EL 
STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 


A neglected and fascinating aspect of Northwest 

history is brilliantly brought to light in this en- 

grossing and entertaining account of steamboat- 

ing days on Lake Coeur d’Alene and the St. Joe 

River of northern Idaho. 2nd printing. 

206 pages, 8vo, illustrations, 1 map in color 
Steamboats $4.00 


JAMES, HARRY C. 
THE HOPI INDIANS 


The history and culture of the Hopi Indians of 
Arizona’s Painted Desert, from the days of the 
Spaniards to the present time, is presented in 
this sympathetic account of the daily life, cus- 
toms, arts and crafts, and religious philosophy 
of these interesting ‘‘people of peace.”” Written 
in a popular style, the Foreword by Dr. Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge attests to the authenticity of 
the work. 

236 pages, large 12mo, copiously illustrated, 

in black and white with rare photographs 

and with chapter design and line work........ $5.00 


KAVANAUGH, ETHEL 
WILDERNESS HOMESTEADERS 


The authentic and breathtaking account of ad- 
mirable and courageous modern businesswomen 
who, with no previous experience, and unas- 
sisted, homesteaded in the wilderness of the 
Kenai Peninsula in Alaska. Illustrated with 
photographs. Locale: Alaska. Period: 1942 to 
1946. 2nd printing. 
303 pages, 8vo, with 128 illustrations 
Wilderness $5.00 


KINGSBURY, RUTH FOOTE 
LOOKOUT TOWER 


Margaret Adams, eighteen, achieves one of her 
great ambitions—to serve for a summer as a 
Forest Service guard. With her brother Dick, 
fourteen, she mans Stampede Lookout Tower in 
the Snoqualmie National Forest near Puget 
Sound. For young people of high-school age. 
Illustrated by Ernest Norling. 

254 pages, large 12mo, 6 full-page 

iilustrations, printed endsheet  ..............:0000 $3.50 


McCORMICK, DELL J. 
PAUL BUNYAN SWINGS HIS AXE 


Stories of the fabulous deeds of Paul Bunyan, 
mythical giant lumberjack of the woods, arranged 
for children, together with amazing details about 
his camp and Babe, the Blue Ox. Locale: North- 
ern United States. Period: Legendary. 13th 
printing. 

111 pages, 8vo, with colored frontispiece 
ae Bunyan $3.00 


TALL TIMBER TALES 


A collection of rollicking Paul Bunyan stories 
written for children of all ages. Locale: The 
Northern United States. Period: Legendary. 
9th printing. 

155 pages, 8vo, with colored frontispiece, 

19 drawings by Lorna Linsey.......... Timber $3.00 


McEWEN, INEZ PUCKETT 
SO THIS IS RANCHING! 


Life on an Idaho ranch during 1943-44 is 
chronicled with a pleasant mingling of humor, 
reflection, and keen observation. 3rd printing. 

270 pages, 8vo, 21 illustrations ....Ranching $4.00 


ROLLINSON, JOHN K. 
WYOMING CATTLE TRAILS 


One phase of the Western cattle industry which 
has not been written about before is given a 
complete and thorough history in this vigorous 
book, concerning the eastward movement of 
Oregon cattle, and with all the tang of the 
rangeman’s lingo the stories of the long trail 
drives are relived again by the men who ex- 
perienced them. 3rd printing. 

366 pages, 8Bvo, with full-color frontispiece 

and 45 photographs ..............0000+ Wyoming $5.00 


SPENCER, BETTY G. 
THE BIG BLOWUP 


The fascinating story of the greatest conflagra- 
tion in forest history, when men went insane, 
flung themselves into the onrushing flames, or 
shot themselves, is told by Betty Spencer as she 
depicts the 1910 forest fire, describing its sweep 
across northeastern Washington, northern Idaho, 
and on into northwestern Montana. 

272 pages, large 12mo, 49 halftone 

illustrations and endsheet map 


WILSON, KATHERINE 


GOLDEN GATE: THE PARK OF A 
THOUSAND VISTAS 


San Francisco's beautiful Golden Gate Park re- 
ceives complete and informative treatment in 
this history of its growth of a thousand-acre 
tract of shifting sand dunes to its present state 
of verdure. Locale: Saa Francisco, California. 
Period: History from 1868 to the present, 2nd 
printing. 1947. 

142 pages, 8vo, 16 illustrations 


YOUNG, STANLEY PAUL 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE 


A unique book in the literature of the great out- 
of-doors. The subjects of each of the twelve sec- 
tions are little known by most outdoor enthusi- 
asts, and each section is packed with natural 
history lore and is a complete story in itself. For 
the layman young or old and valuable as well to 
the wildlife technician, naturalist, or sportsman. 
143 pages, small 8vo, 51 photographs 

Wildlife $3.00 


THE WOLF IN NORTH AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


A thorough and unique study of the wolf, which 
represents the research of an eminent biologist 
who has spent twenty-five years with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior. Illustrated with unusual photographs 
by the author. Locale: The United States. 
Period: 17th century to 20th century. 


152 pages, 8vo, 53 illustrations........ Wolf $3.50 


cceseced Gate $3.50 


Our Complete Catalog—Trade List +85AF will be sent Free on request. 
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N pulpwood or sawlogs, it’s the John Deere Crawler for de- 
pendable, low-cost operation! 


Like a good bullcook, the John Deere is a handyman that can 
do ‘most anything it’s asked to do, and do it well. Best of all, it 
is low in first cost, low in upkeep, simple and easy to move, and 
easy to get into those tight places where bigger crawlers can’t 
maneuver. 


Thinning, pole logging, salvage work, gravel loading, culvert 
digging, building fire trails, running fire pumps, cleaning up 
landings, pond and road maintenance, piling brush—there’s 
almost no end to the jobs this “little giant’’ will do for you, easier 
and faster, and with dollars-and-cents savings. 


John Deere Crawler with dozer and winch—today’s No. 1 outfit for low- 
cost logging and land-clearing. Winch utilizes 75 feet of drumline. 


Another John 
Deere Crawler with 
winch and blade 
ready for delivery 
to a new owner. 
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John Deere Crawler with loader equipped with 
logging grapple in place of regular bucket. Outfit 
lifts 3,000 pounds to height of 11 feet. 
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JOHN DEERE 
— Tractors and Equipment 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE @ Industrial Division 
Moline, IIl—Dept. D558 
Please send me your latest literature on 
the John Deere Crawler Tractor and Equip- 
ment, 


Name 





Title 





Firm 





Address 




















Research Report Commended 


EDITOR: 

Perhaps the report of the Production 
Research Advisory Committee to the Ad- 
ministrator of Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice resulting from that committee’s meet- 
ing on December 5-7, 1956, had no relation- 
ship whatsoever to our forest landowner- 
ship project; certain of the recommenda- 
tions do frame an interesting corollary, 
however. The following is taken from the 
report of the committee: 

“Evaluation Procedures for Resource De- 
velopment Proposals. Expand research on 
evaluation procedures for resource develop- 
ment proposals affecting agricultural lands 
in order to provide a sound basis for proj- 
ect formulation, selection and cost sharing. 
Public expenditures for land and water 
resource development such as large-scale 
irrigation and flood control, for example, 
are substantial. The need for sound eco- 
nomic analysis increases with expanding 
water requirements and growing competi- 
tion among alternative uses. 

“Land Use Shifts and Adjustments in 
Problem Areas. Expand research to explore 
potential shifts in major land uses and 
how they can be accomplished most effec- 
tively. Information is needed on prevailing 
land uses in relation to suitability, the 
economic feasibility of alternative uses as 
indicated by comparative costs and returns, 
and the various means of bringing about 
and maintaining uses that will stabilize the 
resource base and the economy of local 
areas. Four maior types of problem areas 
are involved: the farming-forest margin; 
the farmine-crazing margin; the farmine- 
urban margin; and the farming-special use 
margin. 

“Economic Criteria for Land Classifica- 
tion. Initiate research to determine the 
economic criteria and procedures for 
classification of land for various economic 
uses. This research should endeavor first, 
to test economic criteria and procedures 
needed to determine the suitability of the 
land for alternative uses and second, to 
set up economic criteria to indicate when 
shifts in land use are needed. The objec- 
tives also would include land classification 
designed to furnish estimates of the land 
resources available for the various major 
uses; to supply a basis for estimates of re- 
source development program benefits; and 
to provide guides for appraisals in connec- 
tion with programs such as agricultural 
credit, tax assessments, and crop insurance. 

“Multiple and Competitive Uses of For- 
est Land. Expand research to develop 
criteria and illustrate methods for deter- 
mining the best use or combination of 
uses of forest land. In some areas the 
relative returns from timber growing and 
grazing need to be appraised. For other 
large areas, particularly in the West, in- 
formation is needed on the prospective 
values, both monetary and non-monetary, 
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that may be realized by integrating two 
or more land uses for water, recreation, 
wildlife, grazing and commercial timber 
production. There is need to explore de- 
vices such as zoning, land use regulations 
and other forms of assistance by which 
state and federal governments may facili- 
tate orderly development of desirable land 
uses, in which forestry is one of the alterna- 
tives.” 

In general, I feel the Production Eco- 
nomics Committee is to be commended on 
these matters. 

Lloyd E. Partain, Manager 
Trade & Industry Relations 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Editor’s Note—The committee to which 
Mr. Partain refers is headed by Dr. Carle- 
ton P. Barnes, of A.R.S., who is also 
executive secretary of the Forestry Re- 
search Advisory Committee. Mr. Partain, 
a member of the Landownership Com- 
mittee of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, is also a newly-named regional vice 
president of the association.) 


Kentucky Man of the Year 
EpIror: 

Thank you for publishing my poem 
“The Snow Lies Patched” in the February 
American Forests. Now, I am going to do 
something I seldom do—send you two re- 
cent press notices of which I am _ very 
proud. The first is about the Kentucky 
Press Association naming me “Kentuckian 
of the Year’—something I never aspired 
to or dreamed of ever receiving. Tust a 
short time ago I spent a year in bed, and, 
one year convalescing. 

The second notice is also one I am 
vroud to receive. This is what Russell 
Lord (author and magazine editor) said 
about my farm. Mv father taught us con- 
servation. He couldn’t read and write but 
he knew his soil. We conserved our soil 
with just a little monev, a minimum 
amount of our own labor and with plentv 
of horse-sense and know-how. 

Tesse Stuart 
Riverton, Kentucky. 


(Editor’s Note—Following a near-fatal 
heart attack, Novelist-Poet Jesse Stuart 
("Taps for Private Tussie”’ and ‘Man 
With A Bull-Tongue Plow”). produced 
his best-selling “°The Yeo of Mv Rebirth” 
and is servine as principal of McKell Hich 
School. “We ought to do something for 
youth as we pass by,” he explains. “We 
ought to do something for the world.” In 
making the award that went last year to 
Governor Chandler, the Kentucky Press 
Association announced that Mr. Stuart is 
“Kentucky incarnate.” Mr. Lord, following 
a recent visit to the Stuart farm, pointed 
out in the Herald Advertiser that Mr. 
Stuart is an “outstanding farmer” as well 
as an author. “Mr. Stuart has done a most 





extraordinary job of soil conservation on 
his 775-acre farm—one of the best I have 
seen in the country,” Mr. Lord said. “Soil 
conservation agencies are missing a real 
opportunity in not organizing tours of 
the Stuart farm. It’s a combination of 
wood and ground cover with virtually no 
barren soil anywhere.” Mr. Lord visited 
the Stuart farm in gathering material for 
a book to be published this spring en. 
titled ‘The Care of the Earth.”’) 


Price Reporting Urged 
EpIror: 

Your “January Washington Lookout” 
contained the interesting observation that 
the need for Senator Humphrey’s bill on 
forest products price reporting, “may be 
more imagined than real.” 

It is the sincere hope of many small 
forest owners, who do not have access to 
the scattered state reports which you men- 
tion, that this bill will pass . . . Forestland 
owners need this information to intelli- 
gently market their crop. Many states make 
no reports at all. 

It is good to read that you do not feel 
that the “AFA” is not being influenced by 
the vested lumber interests or the Forest 
Service; both of which are opposed to 
Senator Humphrey’s price reporting bill. 
If you have the interests of the individual 
owner of woodland in mind and want to 
solve his problem, you will support this 
bill. Why not poll your membership be- 
fore taking hasty action as you did on the 
Wilderness Bill? 

Mrs. James Pies Sr. 
Secretary 

Independent Timbermen’s 
Committee. 

Spooner, Wisconsin 


Low Blow Charged 
EpITor: 

On page 50 of the January 1957 issue 
Mr. Harry C. James notes my _ alleged 
“scornful indictment of recreation users of 
the forests.” Since I am one of the more 
active recreation users of the forest, it is 
evident that there is a misunderstanding 
somewhere. The talk to which Mr. James 
refers was made at a closed (not public\ 
meeting, and I prefaced mv remarks with 
the statement that I was identifying some 
of the extremist fringes who do all con- 
servation a disservice. A copy of the 
written portion of my talk was purloined, 
reproduced without my qualifving  state- 
ments, and distributed to outdoor clubs. 
This was done without my knowledge or 
nermission. Scarcely cricket. I think. Anv 
statement can be distorted when reproduced 
in part, and can be made to “prove” any- 
thine. Mr. Tames and a number of other 
earnest citizens have been misled. 

W. F. McCulloch 

Dean, School of Forestry 

Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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From this step on, Dow chemicals help it grow 


Some day—sooner than you think—this will be the center of 
a new forest. 

The time from seedling to saw log will be cut because Dow 
chemicals will keep this new timber crop free of competing 
trees, brush and weeds. 

Dow weed and brush killers cleared the way to make this 
planting possible. The forester will use these new chemical 
tools again to keep brush and over-topping hardwoods from 
hiding the conifers and competing for soil nutrients. 


Logging crews will be at work here years earlier . . . and they 


YOU CAN 


won't have to beat their way through the brush to harvest the 
timber. Chemicals like Esteron* 245, Esteron Brush Killer, 
Kuron*, Baron* and Radapon* will also keep rail lines, log- 
ging roads, firebreaks free of unwanted vegetation. 

Dow sales and technical men will show you how to use 
Dow herbicides and silvicides in modern forest management. 
They'll show you, too, how these same chemical tools can 
mean greater safety and convenience all around your mill. 
For further information write to: THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales Dept., Midland, 
Michigan. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 
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By JOSEPH W. PENFOLD 


Director, Izaak Walton League 


. . that in our judgement is of imperative importance . . .” 
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AFA’s Board of Directors last month put its stamp of approval on the Anderson- 
Aspinall Bill as a nation plans to take a close look at its recreational future 


y ATE in January legislation (al- 
| ready popularly identified as 

“the Anderson- Aspinall Bill) 
was introduced in both Houses of 
Congress to establish an Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission to conduct a two year, com- 
prehensive study of the nation’s out- 
door recreation resources and op- 
portunities. Spiralling population, 
and steadily mounting numbers of 
outdoor recreationists in the face 
of steadily diminishing outdoor op- 
portunities, makes such an analytical 
study imperative. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico, introducing the legis- 
lation, $.846, said: “We Americans 
are fond of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and all the other sporting activi- 
ties connected with outdoor life. 
This is a fine tradition, and we want 
to preserve and foster it. Our out- 
door resources will be as important 
and desirable to our country’s fu- 
ture generations as they are to us. 

“I believe we have a duty to pro- 
tect and preserve America’s outdoor 
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recreation heritage and opportuni- 
ties. We cannot accomplish this by 
leaving it to chance or by taking our 
resources for granted. Outdoor rec- 
reation resources, like any other nat- 
ural resource, can be protected and 
developed only by sound planning, 
intelligently based upon the fullest 
understanding of all pertinent facts 
and requirements. 

“In brief, our nation is confronted 
with a _ two-fold situation. First, 
outdoor recreation activity is increas- 
ing at an accelerated pace. This has 
been caused by increases in popula- 
tion, more leisure time, and better 
modes of transportation... . 

“We are happy to see this increase 
in activities, but this brings us to 
the problem at hand. The space and 
resources upon which outdoor recre- 
ation depends are diminishing. The 
growth of our cities, highways, and 
industry have taken their separate 
tolls. More intensive utilization of 
all other products and resources of 
our lands and waters has made its 
force felt also, Of course, we do not 





propose that such elements of prog- 
ress be slowed. However, we do sug- 
gest that the solution to the problem 
of greater outdoor recreation de- 
mands and diminishing resources re- 
quires that we plan wisely to obtain 
the fullest utilization of our re 
sources for the future.” 

The statistics of outdoor recrea- 
tion have become almost common- 
place: 50 million visits a year to the 
national forests, as many to the na- 
tional parks and monuments, 183 
million visits to state parks. There 
are in excess of 25 million licensed 
hunters and fishermen plus more 
millions of freckle-nosed youngsters 
who can go afield unlicensed. Hunt- 
ing and fishing, according to the 
Prossley Survey, produces an annual 
business in excess of $3 billion. 
Pleasure boating enlists the enthusi- 
asm of over 20 million people and 
supports a boat and accessory indus- 
try worth more than a billion a year. 

Startling as these figures are and 
they apply comparably to all other 

(Turn to page 51) 
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RECORD APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTS FOR FORESTRY ACTIVITIES are in keeping with the trend in 
the greatest peace=-time budget in the country's history. The accompanying table 
shows a breakdown of the amounts recommended by the President, and on which the 
Appropriations Committee of the House is now at work. While much has been said 
about Congressional action to reduce the spending proposals by from $2 billion 
to $5 billion, it is not expected that any appreciable reduction will be made 
in the forestry items. Principal increase requested is that of the U.S. Forest 
Service for nearly $8 million more for "recreation and public use." This is 
in response to continued efforts over the past several years by recreational 
groups to have Forest Service receipts "earmarked" for recreational and wild- 
life developments, and is an indication that the Administration plans to move 
ahead with "Operation Outdoors." The principal revenue-producer among Forest 
Service activities—timber sales administration and management— is scheduled 
for an increase of a little more than $2.5 million. 


FORESTRY ASSISTANCE TO INDIVIDUAL LANDOWNERS under cooperative work with the states has 
been recommended for an increase from $1 to $1.5 million. Not shown in the 
tabulation are funds to be transferred from other agencies to the Forest Serv- 
ice: $918,186 for watershed protection and $1,603,500 for flood prevention, 
both from the Soil Conservation Service; and $6.5 million from the Soil Bank 
Program. The latter is $4 million less than was transferred last year, but 
the reduction is offset by a direct request for $4 million for assistance to the 
States in tree planting—a function supplementary to the Soil Bank, but not di- 
rectly part of it. Authority for the request is Section 401 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 which provides for federal assistance to the states in reforestation 
programs approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. The new function overlaps 


the planting activity authorized by the Clarke-McNary Act, for which $1.3 mil- 
lion is requested. 


PRINCIPAL INCREASES REQUESTED BY THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT are those for improving timber 
management and timber access of lands under the administration of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


PRICE REPORTING OF FOREST PRODUCTS, proposed by Senator Humphrey of Minnesota last 
year, just barely missed being part of the Agricultural Act of 1956. Included 
in the Senate version of the act, it was twice eliminated by the Senate-House 
Conferees. Several bills have been introduced in this session to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to set up a price-—reporting svstem for 
Stumpage, logs, pulpwood and similar forest products produced by farmers and 
other small owners. Senator Humphrey again is svearheading the drive for pas- 
sage of the measure, and has indicated that he will put up a vigorous fight for 
it. When the measure failed of passage last year, Senator Ellender, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, indicated that he would 
help see it through the Senate again this session. Opposition to the bill has 
been strong. The major objection is based on a question of the need for such 
service since many state, local and industry sources are providing forest prod- 
ucts pricing information locally where it is most meaningful. It is felt that 
a nation-wide reporting system at best can be just a statistical exercise be- 
cause of the many variable factors which affect the price of forest products. 
It is feared, also, that federal reporting will eventually lead to parity de- 
terminations and a price support program. The first Humphrey Bill suggested 
such a natural outgrowth of the activity 
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* To be increased by a supplemental request for an additional $6,500,000. 


FORESTRY IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1958 


$147,371,950 


1957 1958 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE Estimated Budget 
Forest Protection and Utilization 5 
Timber sales administration and management $ 10,145,000 $ 12,780,000 
Reforestation and stand improvement 1,850,000 2,185,000 
Recreation and public use 3,700,000 11,500,000 
Wildlife habitat management 385,000 510,000 
Range management 1,400,000 1,570,000 
Range revegetation 1,000,000 1,190,000 
Range improvements 1,235,000 1,300,000 
Soil and water management 640,000 810,000 
Mineral claims, leases, etc. 1,680,000 3,280,000 
District ranger activities 6,400,000 7,050,000 
Land utilization projects 1,050,000 1,190,000 
Protection—fire 10,500,000 11,300,000 
Structural improvements 4,860,750 8,209,600 
Fighting Forest Fires 5,250,000° 5,250,000 
Insect and Disease Control 5,120,000 5,205,000” 
Land Acquisition 
Under Weeks Act 100,000 100,400 
Cache National Forest 50,000 50,000 
Superior National Forest 500,000 500,000 
Under special acts 10,000 10,000 
Research 
Forest and range management 5,068,734 5,420,000 
Fire control f 325,562 391,500 
Insect 771,499 805,900 
Disease 614,161 692,600 
Forest Products Laboratory 1,434,828 1,652,500 
Products—experiment stations 514.155 562,500 
Forest survey 1,049,374 1,406.300 
Economic 376,787 393,700 
Roads and Trails—construction and maintenance 24,000,000 24,336,000° 
Indefinite Appropriations 45,151,200 47,287,400° 
State and Private Forestry 
Forest fire control 10,025,000 10,043,000 
Tree planting 1,000,000 1,308,000 
Forest management and processing 1,000,000 1,510,000 
General forestry assistance 165,000 384,000 
Assistance to States—Tree Planting — Veeeee 


4,000.000° 
$174,183,400 


3.981,000 5,374,700 
Soil and moisture conservation 3,301,400 4,046,700 
Fire suppression 210.000 400.000 
General administration 1.212.800 1.354,900 
Cadastral surveys 1,653,900 2,088.20 
Other 8.000,200 8,955,500 
O &C access roads; buildings; recreation 4,600,000 6,500,000‘ 
Range improvements 390,871 620,000* 
TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT $ 23,360,171 $ 29,340,000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry and related items only) 
Forest and range managemen 2,680,000 2,883,000 
Fire suppression 3 140,000 140,000 
Road construction and maintenance 11,500,000 12,000,000 
National Park Service (Forestry and related items only) 
Forestry and fire control 765,045 942,140 
Road maintenance and rehabilitation 4,503,900 5,013,000 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Watershed protection and improvement only 1,247,000 1,060,000" 





> $2,780,000 for white vine blister rust; $2,425,000 for other pest control. 

¢ In addition about $11,848,000 will be available from road and trail fund. 

4 Includes school fund payments, slash disposal refunds, payments to states, etc. 
© Agriculture Act of 1956—subsidies to states for tree planting. 


f Includes $350,000 for buildings; $100,000 for recreational facilities in Alaska; does not include $800,000 unobligated balance 
brought forward. 


£ From grazing receipts. 
» About equaliy divided between forestry and tributary watershed projects 
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Men Wanted 


The boys who served in World War II, Korea 
and who are doing their hitches to help keep the 
peace are pretty O.K. in our book. Sure, some 
of them are having to make adjustments upon 
their return to civilian life, but by and large this 
has been the most level-headed returning army 
in our history. Certainly, this isn’t any lost gen- 
eration. These men know what they want. They 
want educations, jobs, homes and a measure of 
security. 

But is that all? Of course, it isn’t. While most 
of these men have shown a commendable ability 
to put first things first, they are far from “ma- 
terialistic” as some have charged. For one thing, 
they are surprising everybody by rearing some 
of the largest families since the days of Teddy 
Roosevelt—and right in the teeth of the atomic 
peril. In short, the family appears to be coming 
back in America as the hub of activity and with 
it a broadening of concepts and values. Chief 
R. E. McArdle of the Forest Service may have 
shrewdly put his finger on what actually makes 
this oncoming generation tick when he recently 
observed that deep down most of these young 
people have an intense desire to “do something 
worthwhile.” 

Well, with our population now at a new peak 
of 170 million and still climbing, there is much 
for these people to do that is both worthwhile 
and rewarding in the management of renewable 
natural resources. Forestry wants more of these 
men. So do our friends in the field of wildlife 
management and related areas of professional 
endeavor. Fortunately for forestry, the dip in 
the forest school enrollment curve now appears 
to have been checked and is once again headed 
in the right direction. Even so, there will prob- 
ably be a greater demand for foresters than we 
can supply in the next 10 years according to 
Dean Hardy L. Shirley, of Syracuse. 

Accordingly, this issue of American Forests is 
dedicated to all the young men in America who 
want to do something “worthwhile.” Recent 
hikes in starting salaries ($4200 a year and up) 
now compare favorably with starting scales in 
other professions. Is there a chance to advance 
and grow? Listen to what forester employers all 
over the country have to say about that on pages 
18 and 19 of this issue. 

And the answer is “yes”—both in public and 
private forestry. The general refrain from coast 
to coast is “give us men who can grow” with our 
companies, with our agencies. Give us men who 
are social minded and who can work with people. 
Give us men with heart and courage who are big 
enough to advance with this big country of ours. 

That is what employers want. They know that 
in a very real sense, the whole future of the 
country may well depend on how our foresters 
for the future acquit themselves. The stakes are 
great and the challenge big. Our bet is that 
the young men of America will meet it head on. 
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Will Price Reporting Work? 

Members of the Washington section of the 
Society of American Foresters were pleased last 
month when a United States Senator—Hubert 
Humphrey, of Minnesota—took time out from 
a busy schedule to address them on the topic of 
forest policy. As a “citizen, politician and legis- 
lator,” Senator Humphrey said it was his job to 
know a little bit about everything but that on 
specific problems, such as those affecting resource 
management, he had to be guided to some extent 
at least by experts in the various fields. As is 
generally true in such cases, American Forests 
found itself heartily agreeing with the Senator 
on those matters where his views coincided with 
or had been guided by AFA policy, and heartily 
disagreeing with him where they did not. 

The Senator said some good things at the 
society meeting. He is dead right when he states 
that people do not associate forest fires with 
renewable resources and that every time we have 
a major fire we ought to “scare the daylights out 
of them.” He is also dead right when he attacks 
the Scrooge-like attitude of our legislative bodies, 
both state and federal, as regards appropriations 
for fire control. As he said, “they'll shell out for 
flood control but take another look at an appro- 
priation for fire control.” And in this connec- 
tion, the Senator could help start reversing 
this trend by calling for an additional $500,000 
in the new forest budget for fire research as 
recommended by AFA. 


However, AFA believes the Senator is dead 
wrong in pressing for a unifor.a price-reporting 
system for wood products when that product 
itself is far from uniform. This has nothing to 
do with preventing “the little farmer from know- 
ing what is going on.” It does have to do with 
such matters as tree and log grades (research is 
just beginning to develop such systems) , species, 
quality, amounts of timber available on specific 
locations, location with respect to markets, com- 
petition, and the logging chance. These are some 
of the problems that must be overcome—made 
uniform in other words—before a really work- 
able system can be devised—all of which has al- 
ready been discovered by the Department of 
Agriculture in trying out cooperative reporting 
systems in four different states. 

Nobody, we are convinced, is trying to “gouge” 
anyone on this. We simply are not as yet con- 
vinced that such a system is workable. But here 
again, we say let’s open up the book and let 
people decide for themselves. We will be happy 
to publish any article taking the affirmative on 
the subject “Will Forest Products Price Report- 
ing Work?” by Senator Humphrey or anyone 
prepared to correctly reflect his views on the 
subject. At the same time we will be glad to 
publish another article on the opposite side, and 
present them both back to back. 


Let’s give the folks the facts. 








About the Author 


O. F. Hall is an associate professor of 
forest management at the School of 
Forestry of the University of Minnesota, 
He has been on the staff since 1948 
teaching courses in forest management, 
forest policy, logging, conservation of 
natural resources, forest economics, and 
research methods. His principal research 
has been on the economics of thinning 
and on the use of weight for the meas- 
urement of pulpwood for purchase. De- 
grees have been received from Oberlin 
College (A.B.—1943), Yale University 
(M.F.—1948), and the University of 
Minnesota (Ph.D.—1954). During 
World War II he served three years of 
active duty with the Air Force in the 
Pacific Theater. He was born and raised 
in Oberlin, Ohio. 











the battle for brains? Are Amer- 

ica’s forests sufficiently important 
to command the attention of our 
best men? When will the supply of 
foresters catch up with the demand? 
What kind of action does the cur- 
rent shortage call for? 

Questions like these are causing 
special meetings and program reap- 
a Rew by employers of foresters and 

y forestry school leaders. The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association has received 
dozens of letters describing the situa- 
tion and asking what can be done 
about it. The questions should con- 
cern every person interested in the 
condition and productivity of this 
country’s forest resources. 


By OTIS F. HALL 


[ forestry being squeezed out in 
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This article is an effort to sum- 


' marize the situation briefly. Some 
| indications are given of the magni- 


tude of the current shortage of for- 
esters. The factors causing the 
shortage, including salary levels, are 
mentioned. And finally some of the 
methods suggested for improving the 
situation are examined, since they 
May interest young men choosing a 
career, employers seeking foresters, 
and forestry educators. 


How great is the shortage? 

No complete and detailed survey 
of the number of unfilled openings 
has been attempted—indeed one 
would be very difficult. However, 
examples of specific shortages can 























be given, and it is known that for- 
estry employment is expanding rap- 
idly. The number of professional 
foresters at work in the U. S. has 
been estimated at about 17,000; half 
of these received their degrees since 
World War II. 

To cite a few examples of man- 
power shortages, last September the 
U. S. Forest Service could not find 
trained foresters for 130 vacancies. 
Normal recruitment for the Forest 
Service is estimated to be 250 to 300 
graduate foresters per year for the 
next decade. Several southern pulp 
and paper companies who presently 
employ 385 foresters report unfilled 
openings for 38 trained men. Some 
state forestry organizations are as 
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much as one-fourth below the 
strength for which funds have been 
appropriated. Forestry schools 
throughout the country report they 
could place two to four times as — 
many graduates as they have, not 
only in forest management work but 
also in wood products and associated 
lines of work. About 150 additional 
foresters will be required in the next 
year if the forestry phase of the Soil 
Bank program is to be effective. 
These are a few indications of the 
extent of the shortage. 


What do foresters do? 

Without realizing that the for- 
estry graduate has much wider and 
more diverse employment opportu- 


SHORTAGE IN FORESTRY 








Student taking photomicrograph in the 
wood technology lab, Iowa State College 


nities than the public recognizes, no 
one can understand the current 
shortage or intelligently formulate 
action to alleviate it. A great many 
foresters have the commonly visual- 
ized job of managing and protecting 
a forest property and trying to make 
it yield large supplies of timber, 
water, recreation, livestock feed and 
other benefits at a reasonable cost. 
But in addition a forester can be a 
technical production man in a plant 
turning out paper, furniture, ply- 
wood, lumber or one of a hundred 
other wood products. He can engi- 
neer logging operations, sell wood 
products or other materials used 
with wood, or do public relations 
work. Many carry heavy administra- 
tive responsibilities or supervise re- 
search. It may be said that there is 





highly educated personnel in all] 
fields, including forestry. 

Figure 1 shows this situation 
graphically. The data are presented 
in relative terms to facilitate the 
comparison of trends in forestry un- 
dergraduate degrees with those in 
engineering and in all U. S. colleges, 
The index shown is obtained by di- 
viding the actual figure for each year 
by the corresponding figure for 1948, 
One must be cautious not to mis- 
interpret the relative heights of the 
curves in such a graph, but to con- 
centrate on the irends shown. For 
those interested in absolute figures 
the 1948 data are as follows: all col- 
leges—272,311, engineering—27,460, 
forestry—918. Unfortunately, figures 
for 1956 are not yet available. 

While the first graph is most help- 


Forestry is making progress — But this is what we are up against —» 


a place in forestry for a person with 
almost any interest or aptitude. 


Experiment in soil research being con- 
ducted by student at Duke University 
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What’s happening to enrollment? 


If one is to correctly assess the cur- 
rent situation, he must understand 
the trend in numbers of college grad- 
uations since World War II. After 


.the surge of veteran students had 


passed, the number of graduates per 
year declined sharply, in forestry as 
well as engineering and all collegiate 
training. The decline was made 
steeper as the below-normal birth 
rate of the depression years showed 
its influence at the college diploma 
level. This period of decreasing 
numbers of college graduates, coin- 
ciding with a period of unparalleled 
economic activity and expanding 
horizons for technical progress, cre- 
ated the present extreme shortage of 


ful in explaining the current situa- 
tion, Figure 2 on total undergraduate 
enrollment is more suggestive of 
future developments. The relative 
scale of index numbers is again used. 
Here the upswing in potential grad- 
uates can be seen. Freshman enroll- 
ments began to increase again in 
nineteen fifty-two for engineering 
and for forestry in 1953, and these 
increases will soon result in increased 
numbers of graduates. 


Is forestry keeping up? 


Complacency can easily result from 
seeing the trend shown in the second 
graph. One can conclude that the 
additional numbers of students now 
in school will eventually fill the va- 
cancies. Closer inspection of the 
trends and a familiarity with current 
student recruitment practices raises 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Yale forestry students measure taper 
of white pine for tree-volume studies 
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Student at University of Minnesota is 
preparing map from aerial photographs 


Snow-capped Mt. Rainier lies to South 
of the campus at Univ. of Washington 


ODAY’S professionally _ trained 

forester is a scientist and _tech- 

nician who is playing an important 
role in modern society. This does not 
mean that there is no truth at all in the 
popular concept of him as a somewhat 
adventurous (and to many people per- 
haps, a slightly romantic) fellow who 
spends much of his life in the great open 
spaces. 

Forestry does deserve note of its special 
attractions, just as do other careers that 
a young man may consider, and the 
original feature that attracts most forest- 
ers to their life’s work is a real interest 
in and liking for the out of doors. This 
interest they retain, but with training, 
experience, and maturity it broadens into 
an understanding of the complex rela- 
tionship of human society and the natural 
resources upon which it is founded. It 
is then that the forester reaches his true 
stature as one who works with both men 
and trees. But the interest that leads 
into work in forestry must get its start 
and that start is usually with a liking 
for the out of doors and working with 
living things. 

If you ask a forester to give an exact 
definition of forestry he will say that it 
is “the scientific management of forests 
and forest lands for the continuous pro- 
duction of goods and services.” Goods 
are the countless items that come from 
wood, from construction timbers to pulp 
for paper and plastics, as well as forage 
for livestock and crops of wildlife. 
Services are things that forests do not 


This article is adapted from a bulletin 
published by the Society of American 
Foresters, and is available for 25 cents. 
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View of the quadrangle on the campus 
of University of Washington, Seattle 


exactly grow but which come about be- 
cause the forests and forest lands are 
there. Probably the most important 
service of forests is the effect they have 
on our water supplies. They protect the 
watersheds of streams and rivers, help 
keep the water pure, and serve to stabi- 
lize the supplies from both surface and 
underground sources. Forests and forest 
lands also furnish a place where people 
by the millions may enjoy outdoor recrea- 
tion, where scientists may study nature 
in the wild, and where those who ap- 
preciate natural beauty may go for in- 
spiration and solitude. Indeed, it would 
be almost impossible to point out all the 
ways in which the presence of forests 
and the forest crops which they grow 
serve to make this a stronger, wealthier, 
and healthier country. 

A forester is the individual who is 
trained to carry on the “scientific man- 
agement” so that the forests continue to 
produce the things we need. He knows 
about trees and soils, and something 
about wildlife and watersheds and the 
recreational uses of forests. He knows 
how to survey land, and build roads, and 
harvest sawlogs and pulpwood. He is 
trained in cutting forest products in such 
a manner that the forest renews itself 
and grows even more products than it 
would if it were wild and unmanaged. 
He knows something of the economics of 
the forest industries. He is skilled in 
fighting fires and in stopping the damage 
that comes from insects and diseases in 
the forest. In addition to these and other 
technical matters, the forester also works 
continually with people. He supervises 
timber harvesting crews and fire fighters 
and directs organizations in government 
agencies and industrial concerns. He 
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The students gather on campus between 
classes at University of Maine, Orono 


works with the general public in the 
protection of forests from abuse and in 
bringing about an appreciation of the 
necessity for the wise use and conserva- 
tion of all renewable natural resources. 

Although forestry is concerned basic- 
ally with land and resource management, 
individual foresters engage in fields of 
work which may vary from scientific 
research through business administration, 
teaching, and public relations. Foresters 
may be employed by federal and state 
agencies, by universities, by pulp and 
paper companies, by lumber companies, 
by industrial and citizens’ organizations. 
They may work for themselves as con- 
sultants. They may work in fields closely 
allied with forestry such as soil con- 
servation, wildlife management, arbori- 
culture, certain phases of engineering, 
wood technology, and the manufacture 
and sale of wood products. 


Employment of Foresters 
During the past twenty years, particu- 


Campus of Duke University was 
built in the shape of a cross 


larly since World War II, there has 
been tremendous expansion in the prac- 
tice of forestry by industrial and private 
owners of timberland. This has brought 
a considerable change in the employment 
of foresters and greatly increased their 
opportunities. Prior to this period most 
foresters worked for federal and state 
agencies, mainly the Forest Service in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Now nearly half of all foresters in the 
country are in private and industrial 
work and a large percent of the current 
graduates of forestry schools are enter- 
ing this field. The approximate number 
of foresters by various fields of employ- 
ment is given in Table 1. 


Types of Work and Salaries 


There is wide variety in the kinds of 
jobs that individual foresters perform 
both between various fields of employ- 
ment and within those fields. Each in its 
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TABLE 1.—EsTIMATED EMPLOYMENT OF FORESTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1956 





1. Public 
a. Federal, all agencies 
b. State, all agencies 
c. County and municipal 


and institutional research 
Private, including industrial 


ad 


Total 





4. Unclassified, including allied fields meen 


2. Education, including agricultural extension 


5.000 
1,800 
250 
7,050 
750 
7,400 
1,800 
aie - 17,000 





estry departments. 


nonindustrial-owned woodlands. 


Do 








la. Includes foresters in overseas assignments, defense agencies, and mis- 
cellaneous federal resource activities, 
lb. Includes state highway. game, taxation and park agencies as well as for- 


lc. Includes recreation and shade-tree work. 

2. Includes teaching in high schools, junior colleges, and education in general 
conservation as well as professional forestry schools. 

3. Includes about 1.250 self-employed, consulting foresters, and managers of 


Includes foresters working in wildlife and range management, arbori- 
culture, engineering, erosion control, manufacture and sale of forest 
products, and in research in those fields not otherwise classified above. 








way contributes to better protection, 
management, and use of forest resources. 


Public Forestry 


Federal service —As the oldest field of 
employment for foresters, federal service 
is the one best understood by the public. 
The Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, accounts for most federal 
positions, although a number of foresters 
are found in agencies of the Department 
of the Interior and a limited number in 
other branches of the federal government. 

In order to enter the U. S. Forest 
Service an applicant must successfully 
pass the federal service entrance ex- 
amination of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. In order to be eligible to 
take this examination, he must possess 
a college degree in forestry, or other 
degree with a stipulated amount of 
forestry courses. 

The young forester, having received 
his civil service appointment, would most 
likely be assigned to a ranger district 
(administrative unit) of one of the 
country’s 153 national forests. There 
under the supervision of the district 
ranger he would be engaged in many 
activities including cruising (inventory- 
ing) timber, surveying boundary lines, 
fighting fires or epidemics of insects or 
diseases, planting trees, marking (select- 
ing) timber for sale to wood-using in- 
dustries, carrying on range forage surveys 
or improvements. He would find him- 
self concerned with supervising the work 
of subprofessional employees such as 
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fire lookouts and fire fighters, and deal- 
ing with public users of the forest. 
whether campers, tourists, ranchers and 
farmers, or timber cutters. Other begin- 
ning foresters are assigned to: research 
work by a forest and range experiment 
station. 

After one or more years of experience 
the young federal forester would be given 
more responsibility and would have the 
opportunity to specialize in types of work 
for which he felt himself best suited. 
Those with particular scientific or schol- 
arly interests might find their life’s work 
in forest research. Federal employment 
has the permanence of career civil ser- 
vice work, liberal vacation and sick leave 
allowance, insurance and_ retirement 
benefits. 


Salaries in the U. S. Forest Service 
start at $4210 for the civil service ep. 
trance grade of GS-5 for the forester and 
forester (range) classifications. | orest 
rangers in charge of a ranger district on 
a national forest annually earn from 
$5440 to $7465. The position of supervisor 
of a national forest pays from $7570 to 
$10,065. A regional forester, who ad. 
ministers a number of national forests as 
well as cooperative activities with states 
and private landowners, receives from 
$11,610 to $12,690 per year. A few posi- 
tions in the service have higher salaries 
up to and including the chief of the 
service, whose salary is $17,500. 

Assistants and specialists in the fed. 
eral service are attached to the various 
administrative levels—in individual forest 
supervisors’ offices, in the regional for. 
esters’ offices, at the national headquar. 
ters in Washington, D. C. Salaries in 
these positions vary according to respon- 
sibilities and length of service. 

Foresters engaged in research work in 
the federal forest and range experiment 
stations and the Forest Products Labora- 
tory have comparable salaries to those in 
administrative positions in the Forest 
Service. 

Salaries in other federal bureaus and 
agencies such as the Bureau of Land 
Management or the Soil Conservation 
Service are comparable to those in -the 
Forest Service for all federal positions 
classified under civil service. 

State service—There is considerable 
similarity between the work in federal 
and in state service, although various 
states have widely differing organiza- 
tions. Ore major difference is that, al- 
though many states have extensive areas 
of state-owned forests, a large part of 
state forestry programs is generally con- 
cerned with aiding and assisting private 
owners of timberland. Almost always 
the fire control organization in a private- 
ly owned forest area is operated by the 
state service and fire control is usually 
a state’s largest activity in forestry. 


A student checks progress of experiments at Pennsylvania State College 
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Other activities include protecting and 
managing state-owned forests, furnishing 
forest management and marketing as- 
sistance to private owners, the produc- 
tion and distribution of seedling trees, 
the administration of forest tax laws, 
educational and public relations work, 
and similar programs which vary in em- 
phasis from state to state. 

The forestry profession has long striven 
for a merit basis of employment in all 
public work. Most states subscribe to 
this policy, and state service is an in- 
teresting and productive field for the 
forester. 

The applicant to a state forestry agen- 
cy may be required to pass a competitive 
examination or may gain entrance 
through personal interviews and a study 
of his college and past employment rec- 
ords. Beginning foresters, as in federal 
employ, usually find a large variety of 
jobs and an opportunity to work under 
the direction of more experienced men 
for a training period. 

It should be mentioned that some of 
the major programs of state forestry 
agencies, in fire control, timber manage- 
ment and marketing assistance, and the 
production of planting stock, are coopera- 
tive programs in which the federal gov- 
ernment participates through the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Entering salaries in state work range 
from about $3600 to $4500 annually, but 
may vary considerably. A forester in 
charge of a fire protection district or a 
unit of state-owned forest may receive 
from $4000 to $6000 per year. The 
salary of a state forester (head of the 
department or agency) depends on the 
size of the state program. It is usually 
between $6000 and $12,000. 

Reimbursement other than salaries in 
state work varies widely. Some state 
ferestry organizations do and some do 
not furnish housing, personal transporta- 
tion, insurance and retirement benefits. 

County and municipal forestry —Work 
for the smaller units of government might 


consist of the management of a forested 
area which is the watershed of a city’s 
water supply. It might be concerned with 
forest management practices similar to 
those of federal and state forest proper- 
ties—on a county or city forest. It might 
be primarily involved with forest-park 
and recreational development and admin- 
istration. Municipal foresters often have 
duties involving a knowledge of arbori- 
culture and shade tree work. Salaries 
vary widely in this field. 


Education and Extension Work 


Extension work is the specialized field 
of group educational activities carried on 
with the general public, especially in 
agricultural areas. Extension foresters 
are usually attached to the state college 
of agriculture. A large amount of travel 
is required. Ability in public speaking, 
writing, and a knack for working with 
people singly or in large groups is essen- 
tial, 

Foresters in the field of education may 
teach professional subjects in a college 
of forestry; courses in forestry in an agri- 
cultural or other college; or general con- 
servation in schools or colleges offering 
such subjects for the non-professional 
student. 


Teachers in professional forestry 
schools usually engage to some extent in 
research work in addition to their teach- 
ing and occasionally staff members are 
concerned solely with research. Ad- 
vanced study is essential to a successful 
career in teaching, and a doctor’s degree 
is highly desirable. Men fitted for the 
teaching profession find in it many re- 
wards. 

Salaries in teaching and research in a 
college or university depend upon the 
institution and the position held. In the 
26 accredited (see Table 2) schools of 
forestry the salary range is from $3000 
for beginning instructors to $5000 to $12,- 
000 for professors. Heads of departments 
or schools make from $6500 to $14,000 
per year. 


Private and Industrial Forestry 


There are more foresters working for 
industrial and private owners of timber- 
iand than there are in any other employ- 
ment category. The nature of their work 
covers almost every conceivable phase of 
technical forestry, the business aspects 
of growing, harvesting, and marketing 
the products of forests, and related duties. 

The major industrial employers of for- 
esters are the pulp and paper companies, 





Microscopes assist students in wood identification, University of Michigan 


Students conducting research in forest soils lab at Yale School of Forestry 





and logging, lumbering, and milling com- 
panies. Others include merchandisers 
of wood products, various types of forest 
products industries, a few transportation 
and communications companies, distribu- 
tors of nursery stock, and tree expert or 
arboriculture companies. 

An industrial forester might begin his 
career with a lumber or pulp and paper 
company as a timber estimator and 
eventually become a vice president of 
the company in charge of land manage- 
ment or of production. The principal 
limitations on an individual’s possibilities 
(Turn to page 62) 

















ORGANIZATION?” 


To assist young men considering a career in forestry 
leaders pov ane and private industry outlined 
qualifications necessary for success in this field 
















































































































































































HAT qualities and attributes are 
forestry employers looking for 
today in young men preparing 

themselves for forestry as a career?” This 

is a question a number of young men 
have addressed to AMERICAN Forests in 
recent months. AMERICAN Foresvs de. 
cided to find the answers. Employers 
showed immediate interest in the ques. 
tion. One executive in the woods indus. 
tries said, “We are interested in this for 
two reasons: 1) to help capable voung 
men point in the right direction; 2) to 
find out what other employers or em. 
ployer representatives have to say about 

~ A 

Here are some of the typical replies: 

E. W. Tinker, Executive Secretary, 
American Paper and Pulp Association— 
“Forestry today has come of age. No 
longer is a career in forestry confined to 
those young men who have visions of an 
outdoor life of hunting, fishing, and rid- 
ing a horse through the great open 
spaces. 

“Close to two-thirds of the men grad- 
uating from forestry schools now find 
ready employment in the woods using in- 
dustries in a wide range of positions 
from timber management, land purchas- 
ing, logging, research, wood _procure- 
ment, marketing, conservation education 
and timber accounting. The young man 
seeking an education in forestry should 
understand that the forest resource he 
will manage is an important, in fact, an 
essential part of one of America’s great- 
est industries. Executives in the pulp 
and paper industry are looking for 
graduates from forestry schools who can 
grow in stature with their company. 
They are looking for men who, as they 
mature, are capable of moving up in the 
company to managerial positions. These 
men must have the training, ability and 
vision to manage a resource upon which 
this fifth largest industry in America is 
dependent for its existence and to grow 
in their company so they may one day be 
fitted for the top executive positions. 

“There are many examples now of 
vice presidents, presidents and_ board 
chairmen in the pulp and paper indus- 
try who began their careers as timber 
markers, surveyors and loggers.” 

Bernard A. Anderson, Chief, Division 
of Personnel Management, Forest Serv- 
ice—“The Forest Service needs young 
professional foresters who have had good 
academic training —training which at 
least equals the minimum Civil Service 
requirements for the entrance grades 
(GS-5, $4210 per annum; GS-7, $4930 
for those with masters’ degrees). There 
is need, too, for engineers, business ad- 
ministration graduates, and_ research 
scientists in forestry. 

“For a fully satisfying career in the 
service, these young professional men 
must know how and be willing to work 
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on field assignments. They must be able 
to ‘join the team,’ and work with people. 
They must have a desire to qualify 
themselves for advancement to more re- 
sponsible and difficult jobs by profiting 
from training and experience, member- 
ship and participation in appropriate 
professional societies, and a continuing 
self improvement effort. 

“Forestry career opportunities in the 
Forest Service cover as broad a field as 
the profession of forestry itself. Similar 
opportunities exist in engineering, busi- 
ness administration, and in professional 
felds related to forestry such as ento- 
mology, forest products utilization, eco- 
nomics, hydrology, soils, _ statistics, 
pathology, range management, wildlife 
management and forest recreation.” 

D. Y. Lenhart, General Manager, 
Woodlands Department, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company — “In order 
that the company can be assured of a 
continuing high level of managerial com- 
petence, it is necessary to bring young 
men into the company each year who are 
promotional material. Accordingly the 
attributes which indicate that a man can 
grow and develop from a technical spe- 
cialist into a managerial generalist is 
given considerable weight. 

“The mastering of his technical spe- 
cialty which in this case is forestry is 
usually indicated by his academic stand- 
ing. His genuine interest in his specialty 
is usually indicated by the summer em- 
ployment he has chosen during his 
college career. The ability to get along 
with others (colleagues, superiors and 
subordinates), to take responsibility and 
to apply himself conscientiously is im- 
portant. A good rating in these factors 
is essential to qualify as a_ technical 
specialist which is the entering point of 
most men into the business world. 

“In order for a man to grow and to 
develop into the managerial levels of the 
company, he must have interests beyond 
his technical specialty and the ability to 
think in broader terms than just forestry. 
While a liberal arts education is ad- 
vantageous, it is not necessary. An in- 
terest in society as a whole, a broad 
interest in many phases of business, 
the willingness to gain a working knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of other spe- 
cialties is essential for managerial de- 
velopment. Emotional maturity, tactful- 
ness, adaptability, aggressiveness, self- 
confidence and initiative are also ob- 
served as well as appearance, manner, 
speech and health. These factors must 
be judged good to excellent in the men 
we are seeking to add to our staff.” 

D. A. Williams, Administrator, Soil 
Conservation Service—“We like the for- 
estry graduates we hire to come from 
accredited schools with a major in for- 
estry management. Since one of our 
major activities is working daily with 
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farmers and ranchers, we like recruits 
who enjoy working closely with rural 
people. For our needs, it is desirable 
for the employee to have had some farm 
experience. At least, he should be in- 
terested in farm problems. 

“We like men who are energetic, re- 
sourceful and have self confidence or 
the ability to develop it. We expect the 
employee to be enthusiastic about his 
professional field. We want him to be 
equally eager to learn the important re- 
lationships between it and other allied 
fields of study so that he could develop 
into a specialist in woodland conserva- 
tion. 

“In addition to having a degree in 
forest management, we like our recruits 
to have taken courses in soils—including 
genesis and morphology—plant ecology, 
economics of private forestry, public 


Tomorrow’s forester? 


speaking, journalism, range management 
and wildlife management. 

“We want fellows with an inquiring 
mind, and the desire and ability to in- 
form others. The graduates we want will 
obtain job satisfaction from helping land- 
owners and operators work out and apply 
methodically farmwide soil and water 
conservation plans.” 

B. E. Allen, Assistant Manager, 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation — 
“We pay a great deal of attention to 
personality and appearance. Many of 
our activities—while they may be quite 
technical in nature — involve working 
with people who may not be associated 
with the company, including adjoining 
landowners. Consequently, it is very 
necessary that our personnel make a good 
impression. 

“At the present time, we consider only 


graduates of schools of forestry accre- 
dited by the Society of American For- 
esters. We review their scholastic career 
and pay some attention to the recom- 
mendation of the faculty. Our major 
consideration, however, is given to the 
results of a series of tests administered 
by our Industrial Relations Division. 
These tests are standard in nature but 
give an excellent insight as to the intelli- 
gence, learning ability and interests of 
the prospective employee. 

“We also interview each man and note 
with interest his reaction to leading 
questions as to why he studied forestry, 
why he thought it was a good profession 
to follow, and what his major ambitions 
might be. His attitude, appearance, 
method of expression are all important. 
We prefer men who have no difficulty in 
self-expression, either written or oral. 

“In our interview, we endeavor to de- 
termine the depth of the man and try 
to think in terms of what type employee 
he will be 10 years hence. Can he grow 
with the organization? Let me reempha- 
size that we pay a great deal of attention 
to the results of the tests we give. Inci- 
dentally, this series of tests takes prac- 
tically all day to administer.” 

L. J. Kugelman, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Woodlands, International Pa- 
per Company —“What do we want? 
First, let me cite you an example. Some 
time ago our company purchased a 
sizable area in the South. A young 
forester was assigned the task of man- 
aging the property. He suddenly found 
himself in full charge of some 50,000 
acres of good timberland. He was also 
in charge of a herd of blue-blooded black 
angus cattle, crops of sweet potatoes and 
lettuce, a good-sized pecan orchard, a 
bamboo plantation of questionable value, 
two towns of over 100 modern houses, a 
lovely mansion with beautiful landscap- 
ing, a well-appointed community house, 
a scattering of retail stores, and a small 
machine shop. Our forester’s job was to 
maintain public confidence, supervise 
the management of these diverse proper- 
ties, and assist in arranging for their 
ultimate sale while he developed a pulp- 
wood concentration point and constructed 
a landing for delivery of pulpwood to 
barges. In short he was expected to be 
everything to that community— mayor, 
police chief, foreman, renting agent— 
everything but midwife. I am pleased 
to say that our forester handled this 
assignment with conspicuous success. 

“How should the prospective young 
forester set his sights? First of all, I 
would stress the importance of ‘early 
skills’ to help tide him over his proba- 
tionary period. Most generally the be- 
ginning forester will be called upon to 
assist with inventory work, perhaps cruis- 
ing and line work. He should be sure 

(Turn to page 44) 
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THE BIG STEP 





By RICHARD W. BEHAN 


Forestry Student, Montana State 


This prize winning article reveals the myriad of sensations experienced by smoke 
jumpers between the cries “You’ve got a fire jump” and “Get the heck out of here” | 


so big and cold and impersonal 

somehow. It’s not just the big- 
ger shock you get out of the Doug— 
you've jumped it before—but it 
doesn’t seem as friendly as the Ford 
— too expensive and business-like, 
maybe. Anyhow, the spotter lines 
you up in order, which doesn’t make 
any difference, really, because the 
first guys in always take the seats 
nearest the door anyway, even if they 
are supposed to move back. You 
get to the door and a couple of guys 
each grab a leg and piteh you into 
the plane—you can’t climb in your- 
self all trussed up in the jump-suit. 
So you fall on your face on the floor 
thinking how much fun it would be 
to go through that door just once, 
either way, like a human thing in- 
stead of a monkey. 

It’s an animal sensation, really, 
iike you feel when you hear good 
Dixieland music. When you hear 
the squawk-box say you’ve got a fire- 
jump, that’s when the whim-whams 
begin. You grab your hard-hat and 
personal gear bag, and hustle over 
to the loft like you're really anxious 
to go. There'll be some other guys 
there suiting up already, kidding 


[ the DC-3 this time, and it’s 


Author Behan took “the big step” 


each other about the load of dirty 
laundry in the other guy’s back-pack. 
And somehow it’s always just hotter 
than blazes, and they don’t want you 
cluttering up the loft, so you go out- 
side in the sun. You dump your gear 
out on the ground, and like as not 
something’s missing—your gloves or 
your let-down rope or something. 
Usually, though, everything’s there, 
but you can’t find your gloves be- 
cause you put ’em in your helmet 
last time. 

You start getting into your things 
—first an elastic “girdle” that keeps 
your innards from bouncing around 
later, then the high-collared jacket, 
and finally your stout, padded can- 
vas pants. You shove the hundred- 
foot, let-down rope into the big pock- 
et on your right leg while all around 
you are 15 other guys—the Doug 
carries 16 men—doing the same 
things. You glance at your reflec- 
tion in the window—‘Tense, boy? 
What the hell are you doing here, 
anyway?” You'll ask yourself that 
question a few more times in the 
next half-hour or so. 

You snake into the parachute har- 
ness, pull the leg straps under, and 
shove the ends into the quick-release 


Equipment check before signal to jump 


box on your chest. The harness 
bends you over, but you remember 
that if it fits right, you can’t stand 
up very well. This ought to bea 
perfect fit, you think. 
One of the guys who isn’t going 
clips on your chest-pack emergency 
in front, and then you bend ‘way 
over so he can strap on the main 
chute. He pushes the belt through 
the harness and you cuss a bit be 
cause the end of the belt is always 7 
frayed and won’t fit into the buckle, 
But you finally get it and waddle 
over to sit down with the rest of the 
guys to wait for the plane. You feel 
awfully skinny all bunched up in} 
the suit. You try to push your 
stomach, but you don’t get far—¥} 
the harness is too snug, but just 
right. Somebody says something 
about seeing a rigger tying knots im 
the canopies—somebody else says any 
good Boy Scout should be able to 
untie knots anywhere, any time, 
Another wave of the whim-whams 
gets you when the plane arrives. 
The spotter gets in last, pulls up 
the ladder, and hooks the strap across 
the doorway. The strap doesn’t look = 
like a very permanent door at all. 
(Turn to page 68) 


Jump! Then everything seems all right 7 





Smoke jumping is very expensive with parachutes costing about $250 _ 
airplane rental at $100 per hour, but burned up timber costs money too 
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MEN IN FORESTRY 


William Warner is a major in his ROTC unit and a major 
in forestry at Iowa State College. Foresters make good 
soldiers—are rugged and willing to accept responsibility 


Forestry as a career appeals to the he- center on any Michigan State foot- Smart, alert All-Maine End Don 
man type. Forester Dick Day, Class of team has to be rugged. Forester Woodsun—also a quick thinker 
°55, University of California was 


a Neal filled the bill and was in forestry. Don attended the 
smashing lineman and_ star kicker an outstanding forestry student University of Maine at Orono 
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The food isn’t fancy but there’s plenty of it at the Yale Forestry School 
Summer Camp at Great Mountain Forest in Connecticut. Summer 
camp is one of the highlights in the career of all forestry students 


Foresters have an eye for beauty too. 
Jane Hastings, a recent Calico Queen 


Rock and roll at the summer camp of the State College of Forestry of caught eye of Maine forestry students 


Syracuse University. At night, in forestry camps around the country, 
students have to learn to entertain themselves. A piano always helps 
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to present this firsthand re- 

port by an American forester 
of his recent visit to the big S. M. 
Kirov Academy of Forest Technolo- 
gy in Leningrad. With an enroll- 
ment between four and five thousand 
students, this is unquestionably the 
largest forestry school in the world. 
On the basis of Mr. Johnson’s report 
it also is obvious that Russian for- 
estry today is making rapid strides 
in a country that is already blessed 
by an abundance of prime timber. 
American Forests sincerely hopes 
that the accuracy and caliber of this 
report will prove such that many 
more American foresters will have an 
opportunity to meet and compare 
notes with their fellow professionals 
in Russia. As for American Forests, 
it has long wished that it might one 
day have the opportunity to present 
its own firsthand report on forestry 
progress in the USSR. 

Prof. Floyd E. Carlson, who con- 
ducts this interview, is associate pro- 
fessor of Forest Extension, State Uni- 
versity College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. It was just a year 
ago last Christmas, that E. Sigurd 
Johnson, professor of furniture 
manufacturing and management at 
North Carolina State College, De- 
partment of Industrial Engineering, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, obtained 
a visa to enter Russia and visit the 
Academy of Forestry—Editor. 


A MERICAN FORESTS is pleased 


Prof. Carlson: Mr. Johnson, how did 
you happen to decide to visit the 
S. M. Kirov Academy of Forest Tech- 
nology in Leningrad? 


Mr. Johnson: Well I developed a 
desire to visit this Academy of Forest 
Technology as well as other places 
in the Soviet Union because I have 
done considerable consulting engi- 
neering work in Europe during sum- 
mer vacations from 1952 up to the 
present. In the spring of 1954, I 
applied for a visa to visit the Soviet 
Union in order to visit educational 
and research institutions and the 
Soviet furniture industry. But I re- 
ceived no action on my visa even 
though I continually requested it 
from the Soviet authorities until 
December, 1955, when I was notified 
that a visa would be issued. 


Q. But you had been in Europe 
before? 


A. Yes, I have made educational 
visits and done consulting work for 
furniture factories and other wood 
working industries in Great Britain, 
Ireland, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
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tria, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Norway. 


Q. And now this was your first op- 
portunity to get behind the so-called 
Iron Curtain. How did you travel, 
and from what point did you leave 
for Russia? 


A. I traveled by air and left the 


day after Christmas, 1955, from Hel- 
sinki, Finland, and flew to Lenin- 
grad in a Russian plane. 

Q. How were you met at the air- 
port? 


A. At the airport a bus came out 
to the plane and an immigration in- 
spector took the passports of the 
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other two passengers and myself. We 
all rode in the bus together to the 
terminal on the field. 


And what happened when you 
got to the terminal? 


A. I went by taxi to the Hotel 
Astoria in the middle of Leningrad. 
The first thing I did was to go to 
the Intourist, the Russian tourist 
agency which had an office in the 
lobby of the hotel. You see—I had 
purchased an all expense tour of 
Russia in New York City where I 
had been given a receipt. Now, here 
at Intourist in Leningrad, I ex- 
changed this receipt for a book of 
coupons which I used instead of 
money, to pay for meals, hotel, etc. 
After lunch, Intourist arranged for 
me to go out and visit the Academy. 
[ went by taxi with Intourist’s chief 
interpreter—a lady. 


Q. Then before you left the United 
States you had paid for the cost of 
traveling in Russia? 


A. Yes, I paid $30 a day for my ex- 


large enough to be practically a uni- 
versity in itself, except that it was 
covering only the one field of for- 
estry. 


Q. Now, as you entered the Acade- 
my, what was the spirit of your greet- 
ing? Was it friendly? 


A. It was a very friendly greeting 
and Professor Nikitin, the head of 
the Forest Academy, was apparently 
very pleased to greet me as repre- 
senting a technically trained man 
and a forester from the U. S. 


Q. You got the impression, per- 
haps, that few American foresters 
had visited there? 


A. I had the impression that very 
few American foresters had visited 
the Academy, though I believe they 
had visits from foresters of some 
other countries. 


How long did you actually 
spend at the Academy in this first 
meeting? 


Forest education and research at S. M. Kirov Academy of 
Forest Technology are equal to the best in western world 


pected visit in the Soviet Union, 
which included hotel, meals, inter- 
preter service, guide service, local 
taxi service, and train transporta- 
tion. When I got my coupons, I 
found I had purchased a deluxe 
suite— bedroom, bath, and sitting 
room with writing desk! 


Q. So, when you and the interpret- 
er arrived at the Forest Academy, it 
was early afternoon. What was your 
first impression of the S. M. Kirov 
Forest Academy? Was it a small 
building, a large building, or what? 


A. It was a medium sized building 
several stories high, a typical uni- 
versity type of building of rectangu- 
lar shape, of no particular type of 
architecture, built of stone with a 
main entrance equipped with storm 
doors because of the cold weather 
and snow. 


Q. Was the Academy of Forestry in 
the city of Leningrad or on the out- 
skirts? 


A. I would say that it is in the out- 
skirts of the city, but definitely with- 
in the city limits. 


Q. Did you have the impression 
that the Forest Academy was part of 
4 university or a separate institution? 


A. Well, I had the impression that 
it was a separate institution, but 
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A. Well, I spent between one and 
two hours talking to Professor Niki- 
tin and to one or two department 
heads who came through and who 
were introduced and spoke a short 
time. 


Q. What did you learn about the 
institution at that time? 


A. That it was a very old institu- 
tion, 150 years old, the oldest one of 
its kind in Russia. They are quite 
proud of its history. It had been in 
operation under the Czars and then 
continued as an Academy of Forest 
Technology under the Soviet Union. 
It was a large school having between 
four and five thousand students 
studying all phases of forestry, from 
the growing of the trees through the 
utilization of wood — both physical 
and chemical utilization. 


Q. Did you get the impression that 
this school was mainly a school for 
men? 


A. No, the student body apparently 
was made up of a large percentage 
of women, I would say somewheres 
between 25 and 50% of the students 
were women. 


Was this forestry schoo] training 
entirely at the professional level? 


A. From a study of the curricula 
which they taught, it was definitely 


on a professional level. Students 
were required to be very well 
grounded in basic scieices—mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics, I 
would say possibly to a higher de- 
gree then is required in most pro- 
fessional forestry schools in the 
United States. 


Q. In talking with the professors, 
did you have a feeling that there 
was freedom of outlook and expres- 
sion for the individual instructor? 


A. Well, I received that impression 
when I was there. Whether it has 
always been like that or it is part of 
the new look, I do not know. How- 
ever, in talking to the professors, 
they apparently had a general knowl- 
edge of what was going on in the 
rest of the world. They discussed 
any subject openly and freely. They 
never refused to answer any ques- 
tion that I asked and apparently to 
me had a very open mind and a 
broad viewpoint. They were the 
same type of men that you would ex- 
pect to meet at a British university 
or a German university, or an Ameri- 
can university. 


Q. What about the heads of de- 
partments, did they have any spe- 
cial obligations to perform? 

A. The professors had a teaching 
load comparable to ours, and in ad- 
dition every professor was required 
to conduct at least one personal re- 
search project continuously as part 
of his work. 


Q. So research and teaching was a 
part of the work load of all the 
faculty? 


A. That’s right. In fact, the ad- 
ministrative head, Professor Nikitin, 
still gave, I believe, one or two lec- 
tures a week in wood chemistry, his 
special field. 


Q. Was the faculty organized into 
instructors, assistants, associates, full 
professors, and heads of departments 
as you commonly find them in this 
country and in Europe? 


A. Yes, there were these divisions 
of responsibility and rank, but I did 
not get the details of this. But there 
was a break down, beginning at the 
lower ranking people and advancing 
up. The department heads and full 
professors apparently had a very 
good job. 


Q. How many instructors were in 
the institution, did you get any idea 
of that? 


A. No, I don’t remember. 























Q. You mentioned several depatt- 
ments. By that would you say a half 
dozen or more? 


A. I would say there were probably 
more departments than that, because 
I told them that I was only inter- 
ested in the utilization field, par- 
ticularly those fields which would be 
applicable to some phase of furni- 
ture manufacturing. Therefore, 1] 
was only shown the departments con- 
cerned with this, such as machining, 
gluing and drying, and met those 
department heads. However, it was 
apparent that each field, such as the 
ones I mentioned, were headed by a 
department head rather than by a 
general utilization head. 


Q. I presume they were attracted 
to your work because you had given 
special attention to the chip board 
development in this country and 
elsewhere? 


A. Yes, I have spent a considerable 
time studying chip board research 
and manufacture. However, they 
are just beginning this work in the 
Soviet Union because they have a 
plentiful supply of timber. And 
being a country based upon a system 
of priority, they don’t work on a sub- 
ject until it is given the priority 
where it requires these government 
men to work on it. When I was 
there they were just beginning the 
study of chip board manufacture. I 
saw no evidence of it at the Academy 
of Forest Technology although they 
were begining the study at the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory in 
Moscow. 


Q. Did you feel that there was any- 
thing but an ordinary interest in the 
work that you were carrying on? 


A. They asked questions, but noth- 
ing unusual. It was the same type 
of questions that would be asked by 
anyone visiting a new institution. 
They asked me questions about my 
work and the type of work in the 
United States, teaching load of pro- 
fessors, and such questions. 


Q. As you visited with the heads of . 


departments and professors that hap- 
pened to come in, did any of the 
others speak English? 


A. Well, the only one who spoke 
English that I met this first day was 
Professor Nitikin, though I did meet 
two other professors the next day 
who spoke English. 


Q. Did you get the impression that 
the heads of the departments were 
more specialized in their particular 
work area than in this country? 
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A. Yes, I received the impression 
that there was greater specialization 
than is normally done in this coun- 
try; but their basic education, as far 
as sciences are concerned, was broad 
and very intensive, probably to a 
higher degree than is usual in this 
country. After this basic work was 
finished the professors specialized, 
both in their study and in their 
work, to a greater extent than is 
done here. 


Q. So one professor didn’t cover 
more than one area? 


A. No, no, these men were special- 
ized. For instance, the man in charge 
of drying—that was his only field. 
He may have contacted the other 
professors if their work tied together, 
but his own work was only in the 
field of drying, partly because he 
had a large enough student body to 
keep him busy just in that one field. 


Q. Following your first visit of an 
hour or two what did you do? 


A. Well, we went back to the hotel 
by the taxi which had waited for us 
because we were quite a ways out 
from the center of the city. I had 
dinner at the hotel and after dinner 
the interpreter and I visited the new 
subway system which had just been 
put into operation a few weeks 
before. ; 


Q. You said the interpreter was not 
a man but a woman? 


A. Yes, the interpreter was a 
woman, about 40 years old. 


Q. Did she speak English fluently? 


A. She spoke English fluently. It 
was her second language. The in- 
terpreters were required to perfect 
at least two languages. Her first 
language was French. 


Q. Did you return to the Forest 
Academy the next day? 


A. Yes, the next morning about 10 
o'clock I returned to the S.M. Kirov 
Academy of Forest Technology by 
taxi with another interpreter— 
younger and prettier! Professor 
Nitikin turned the interpreter and 
me over to two professors and one 
of their English language instructors; 
and as a group we visited different 
departments concerned with wood 
utilization. 


Q. What department did you visit 
first? 


A. We visited the machining labo- 
ratory where students were making 
some studies on the cutting action 








of tools and the effect of several 
variables. 


Q. Were there a number of stu. 
dents at work in this machining 
laboratory? 


A. There were apparently between 
15 and 20 students in the labor atory, 


Q. And there were women students? 


A. There were women among them, 
yes. 


Q. What about the condition of 
the machines? Were they modern 
or not? 


A. Well this machining laboratory 
had production size machines in it 
and they were of rather old type. 
The research equipment I had seen 
was very good and new, but the pro- 
duction research equipment was 
rather old and not of the latest type. 


Q. Did you happen to observe 
whether the students were in uni- 
form or in ordinary dress? 


A. The students were not in uni- 
form. They were dressed in normal 
western clothes, but rather drab 
type—but in the laboratory they wore 
smocks. 


Q. By the way, what about the 
professors—what type of dress were 
they wearing? 

A. They were wearing normal west- 


ern clothes—ordinary dress shirt, suit, 
and tie. 


Q. You say tie? 


A. Yes, they were all wearing ties. 
I didn’t meet any official or profes- 
sor in the Soviet Union who was not 
wearing a tie just like we do. 


Q. Did you see anything else of in- 
terest in this first laboratory you 
visited? 

A. Well, in addition to the studies 
which the students were making on 
cutting tools, one side of the labora- 
tory was turned over to a group of 
mechanics who were setting up three 
continuous production lines for mak- 
ing furniture parts of a simple din- 
ing room chair. The work was 
carried on under the direction of 
the Academy. Later these machines 
would be moved into a new chair 
factory. 

One of the three lines was in op- 
eration, it happened to be making 
chair rails. It was demonstrated to 
me and was quite good. 

When the machines were working 

(Turn to page 59) 
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New forestry club cabin as it appears today, was 
built by young men who would not be 
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Many distinguished foresters attended the dedication, in 1926, of the 
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beat first forestry club cabin. Former Dean G. W. Peavy is fourth from right 


YOU CAN'T LICK A FERNHOPPER 





Present day forestry students at Oregon State College have demonstrated that they too 
have the vision, courage, and intestinal fortitude—characteristics of their predecessors 


ORE than 30 years ago, for- 

estry students at Oregon 

State College decided that a 
school forest would help the pro- 
gram. So they pledged their hard- 
earned money, bought a piece of tim- 
ber and gave it to the school. This 
generous action was the beginning 
of the school’s McDonald Forest, to- 
day a 6,000 acre tract west of high- 
way 99W, a few miles north of 
Corvallis. 

A forest really isn’t complete with- 
out a log cabin, so the students of 
three decades ago, now men famous 
in forestry, went into their newly 
purchased woods and felled and 
bucked and yarded out the logs. The 
typical log cabin they built for the 
forestry club was a good big one, 
34 feet by 54 feet, made with spe- 
cially selected long trunks laid hori- 
zontally and saddled at the corners 
in the traditional manner. It was 
carefully built, and this good work 
gave the forestry club fernhoppers 2 
headquarters which they enjoyed 
mightily for almost 25 years. In a 
stroke of bad luck the cabin burned 
in 1949, and headshakers declared it 
could never be replaced. The old 
rough tough cabin builders were a 
vanished tribe they said; foresters 
now had gone out of the cabin busi- 
ness and could never duplicate the 
fine job of the rugged Paul Bunyans 
of years ago. 

But ashes had hardly cooled that 
dismal February day in 1949 when 
the foresters at OSC cleaned up the 
site and took stock. All they had 
left was a concrete floor cracked into 
rubble. But behind the rubble was 
a forest and behind the forest were 
young men who would not be beat. 
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One of them sparked the idea of re- 
building at once, and it ran through 
the gang like a Douglasfir slash fire 
in August. Plans were planned, and 
jobs assigned, and oaths sworn to 
build a new cabin without delay. So 
they got at it. 

Two men in the dead of the worst 
winter in 28 years gave up their 
Christmas vacation and felled cedar 
snags, bucked them into bolts while 


knee-deep in snow, and patiently 
rived out long thick shakes with old- 
fashioned froe and club. 

Two more men on bended knees 
with trowel and scraper pushed, 
scraped and sweated. And after many 
long-weary nights, polished a new 
concrete floor to perfection. 

Three men figured and pondered 
and stared themselves almost blind 
working out timber, beams, trusses, 
casings, caps, sills and jambs. The 
result of their labor was a bill of 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Oregon State College fernhoppers line-up for chow at annual celebration on McDonald 
Forest. Original forest tract was donated by the fernhoppers of more than 30 years ago 
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By SIMON SIMONIAN 





Those of us on duty at Old Faith- 
ful who have the responsibility of 
making the prediction gain some 
satisfaction in having a_ prediction 
coincide with Old Faithful’s erup- 
tion. 

To determine the reliability of the 
predictions for Old Faithful’s next 
time of play, the naturalists recorded 
the prediction time of Old Faithful 
from July 3 to July 13, 1956. Ina 
study of these predictions, it can be 
ascertained that we are faithful to 
the visitor and in most instances it 
isn’t too long before or too long after 










uid faunius Geyser is a popular attraction at Yellowstone National Park 


WHEN WILL SHE BLOW? 


Predictions of Old Faithful’s eruptions by Park Service personnel enable visitors to 
this famous geyser in Yellowstone National Park to make best use of their time 
























our prediction that Old Faithful 
erupts. 

Although we begin making predic- 
tions as soon as we are on duty at 
8:00 a.m., the predictions for this 
article include only those made for 
eruptions after 10:00 a.m. The reason 
for this is that the first two predic- 
tions usually do not take into con- 
sideration the duration of play or 
the interval of the last eruption or 
both. If these two variables are not 
known, the prediction may be good 
or considerably off Old Faithful’s 
time of play. 

Since the naturalist may be occu- 
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HE question most often asked oa 
in the Old Faithful area is in be 
regard to the next eruption : 
time of Old Faithful. Although the ful 
wording of the question varies, a ute 
definite answer is usually expected. ml 
To enable the rangers and the Gr 
ranger naturalists to answer this 1) 
question, the man on duty at the di 
desk in the Old Faithful Museum of 
attempts to observe Old Faithful’s me 
duration of play, and the interval mn 
of the last eruption. The prediction Pp’ 
is then based on the two variables P 
the duration of play and the interval ft 
of the last eruption. With these two 
variables in mind, the naturalist sets n 
the next predicted time of play on p 
the simulated clock in the museum. t 
The other men on duty at the station ¢ 
as well as many visitors throughout | 
the season then know about when 
Old Faithful may erupt again. ( 
| 


tion of Old Faithful’s time of play 
or its duration of play. In such in- 
stances the next prediction may not 
be as reliable. 

The average interval for Old Faith- 
ful during this period was 64.7 min- 
utes. The shortest interval was 41 
minutes; the longest was 80 minutes. 
Graph | indicates the variations in 
Old Faithful’s intervals and the pre- 
diction of each eruption for a period 
of four successive days. The predic- 
tions are more often near the average 
interval for Old Faithful which im- 
proves the possibilities of making a 
prediction relatively near Old Faith- 
ful’s time of play. 

Graph 2 shows the difference in 
minutes and the number of times a 
prediction was made for 100 erup- 
tions of Old Faithful during a ten 
day period. Twelve percent of the 
predictions coincide with Old Faith- 
ful’s time of play. Forty-eight per- 
cent of the predictions were no more 
than 3 minutes off the eruption time. 
Only three percent of the predictions 
were more than 10 minutes from the 
eruption time. 

The predictions are a service to 
the prospective viewer of Old Faith- 


ful; therefore, it is our desire that a 
person arrives at Old Faithful a little 
before it erupts rather than a little 
after it erupts. A majority of the 
predictions, 55% (Graph 3), on the 
museum clock were posted for a time 
before Old Faithful actually plays. 
Thirty-three percent of the predic- 
tions were for a time after Old Faith- 
ful played. Twelve percent were for 
the same time Old Faithful played. 

As Old Faithful’s interval may 
vary from 33 minutes to 94 minutes, 
it is fortunate that Old Faithful has 
a predictable interval enabling the 
visitor to make the best use of his 
time while on a visit. The visitor 
does not appreciate nor expect an 
“T don’t know” answer when asking 
a uniformed Park Service employee 
for the time of Old Faithful’s erup- 
tion. This study indicates that the 
park visitor, in most instances, can 
plan his activities in such a way that 
with a limited time at his disposal, 
he can see an eruption of Old Faith- 
ful without waiting too long. In- 
quiry can be made of Old Faithful’s 
next eruption or a check of the mu- 
seum clock will indicate the approxi- 
mate time of Old Faithful’s next 
play. 
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Graph 3—This shows the number of predictions that were before and after the 
eruptions. This study included one hundred of Old Faithful Geyser’s eruptions 
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Three Sisters 
Wilderness 
Reduced in 

Size. Two New 

Areas Created 


HE Three Sisters Wilderness 

Area of Oregon was reduced 
in size by 53,000 acres last month. 
Two new areas that were created 
bring the Oregon Wilderness 
total up to 747,983 acres. 

Mountainous areas surround- 
ing the famous Three Sisters 
peaks will be kept in a natural 
condition, with roads, timber 
cutting, or other developments 
prohibited. 

Horse Creek was named the 
western boundary of this wil- 
derness area. However, during 
the restudy of this area to deter- 
mine boundaries, a controversy 
developed around the 53,000-acre 
tract west of Horse Creek. Some 
believed it should be in wilder- 
ness while others thought it 
would have more public value 
under multiple-use management 
and timber production on a 
sustained-yield basis. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture pointed out that the im- 
portance of wilderness as a re- 
source was fully recognized, but 
that it is necessary to maintain 
a proper balance between areas 
set for wilderness and those for 
multiple use. 

The decision which created 
the Three Sisters Wilderness 
Area also included the establish- 
ment of Mt. Washington and 
Diamond Peak Wild Areas, 
totalling 82,000 acres, in the 
same locality. These three new 
areas should adequately meet 
the needs for wilderness recrea- 
tion in the central Oregon 
Cascades. With these additional 
areas, plus the seven previously 
established, some 747,983 acres 
are being devoted to wilderness 
in Oregon. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture has also announced that 
wilderness features of national 
forest lands adjoining the old 
Hoover Primitive Area in Cali- 
fornia have been included in 
new boundaries which double 
the size of the area. 
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HE directors of The American 
Forestry Association, at their 


February 15, 1957, board meet. 


ing made the following recommen. 
dations regarding legislation now 
being considered by Congress. 
BILLS ENDORSED 

H.R. 3831 — PUBLIC USE OF 
NATIONAL FORESTS. 
George Grant (Alabama). This bill 
declares it to be the policy of Con- 
gress that all resources of the nation- 
al forests shall be so managed as to 
assure maximum public multiple 
use thereof; that recreation, hunt- 
ing, fishing and wildlife habitat en- 
joyment is a proper use of such 
lands; that development for such 
public use, coordination of wildlife 
habitat with other resources, MAIN- 
TENANCE OF WILDERNESS 


AREAS, and 


nance of other forest values, includ- 
ing sources of water, is a proper 
function of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Unlike other bills pertaining 
to wilderness, this bill does NOT 
call for creation of any additional 
governmental agency such as a Wil- 
derness Preservation Council. 
Endorsement of H.R. 3831 is in 
accordance with AFA’s resolution of 
July 6, 1956, when it opposed S. 4013 
for creation of a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System but said, 
“The American Forestry Association 
would be pleased to consider on its 
merit any legislation which recog: 
nized the wilderness concept as one 
of the basic uses of the nation’s 


forests.” 


S.J. RES. 35—GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY OF GOVERN OR’S 
CONSERVATION CONFER- 
ENCE. Senators James E. Murray 
and others. Also H.J. Res. 186 by 
Rep. John D. Dingell, and other 
Joint Resolutions. 
servance and commemoration of the 
50th Anniversary of the first confer- 
ence of state governors called in 
1908 by Theodore Roosevelt for the 
purpose of considering conservation 
problems. (This has been reported 
for passage by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Related Affairs and 
is now before the House Judiciary 


Committee.) 


Provide for ob- 


S. 342-AUTHORITY TO IM- 
PLEMENT MISSION 66. Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins. 
retary of the Interior additional au- 
thority to implement the ten-year 
“Mission 66” plan for rehabilitation 
and improvement of the National 


Park System. 


Gives the Sec- 


S. 449-TERMINATION OF 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 





ican 
heir 
leet- 
nen- 
now 


THE KLAMATH INDIANS. Sena- 
tors Richard L. Neuberger and 
Wayne L. Morse. This bill defers 
termination for eighteen months to 
permit development of plans for 
protection of the timber resource 
without endangering the economy 
of the Klamath Basin. It also au- 
thorizes the United States to defray 
the cost of assisting the Klamath 
Tribe to prepare for termination of 
federal supervision. (AFA also in- 
structed its staff to study the prob- 
lems involved and report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as soon as pos- 
sible.) 

§. 846—NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
RECREATION RESOURCES RE- 
VIEW COMMISSION. Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson. Also H.R. 
3594, Rep. Clair Engle. These bills 
call for study of all the outdoor 
recreation resources of federal, state 
and private lands (exclusive of golf 
courses and similar municipal facili- 
ties); preparation of an estimate of 
requirements by the year 1976 and 
the year 2000; recommendations to 
meet such future requirements; and 
a report to the President and Con- 
gress not later than December 31, 
1959. 

H.R. 783—EFFECTS OF INSEC- 
TICIDES, HERBICIDES AND 
FUNGICIDES UPON FISH AND 
WILDLIFE. Rep. Lee Metcalf. This 
bill directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to study the effects and to pro- 
vide basic data on the various chemi- 
cal controls so that forests, croplands 
and marshes can be sprayed with 
minimum losses of fish and wildlife. 
AFA endorses this proposal and also 
recommends that it be broadened to 
include similar activities in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


H.R. 1058 and H.R. 1127—PRES- 
ERVATION OF KEY DEER. Rep. 
Charles E. Bennett and Rep. Dante 
B. Fascell. To preserve the diminu- 
tive key deer and other wildlife re- 
sources of the Florida Keys by the 
establishment of a National Key 
Deer Refuge. This bill authorizes 
establishment of a refuge, not to ex- 
ceed 1000 acres in size, limits the 
acquisition fund to $35,000, and 
prohibits condemnation on any is- 
land traversed by U. S. Highway 
No. 1. 


H.R. 3997—SOIL BANK. Rep. 
John J. Riley. This bill amends the 
Soil Bank Act so as to require that 
contracts for the establishment of 
tree cover under the conservation 
reserve program shall extend for fif- 
teen years. (AFA directors observed 
that this extension is needed in the 
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northern sections where trees nor- 
mally grow more slowly.) 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE. AFA’s 
Board of Directors endorsed the 
budget as submitted to Congress; re- 
gretted that wildlife did not receive 
more attention; and recommended 
that special consideration be given 
to forest fire research. 


BILLS OPPOSED 

S. 840—PRICE REPORTING 
AND RESEARCH WITH RE- 
SPECT TO FOREST PRODUCTS. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. This 
bill is unnecessary in that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture already has am- 
ple authority to establish price re- 
porting services in cooperation with 
states desiring such assistance and 
to carry out needed research. Every 
state except Arizona, New Mexico 
and Nevada has established one or 
more features of a desirable market- 
ing service program. In 17 states, 
price reports are issued by state agen- 
cies, in one state a price report is 
issued by a federal agency and two 
states have cooperative federal-state 
programs. Other states publish lists 
of buyers, products, and methods of 
marketing. 

H.R. 2860—NATIONAL GRAZ- 
ING RESERVE. Rep. Henry A. 
Dixon. This bill declares it “the 
policy of the Congress to protect the 
incomes of livestock producers, to 
provide for the conservation and im- 
provement of the national range 
land resources from waste and de- 
pletion, to insure the maintenance 
of a healthy livestock industry... .” 
The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be authorized to expend up to $300 
million per year for payments for 
(1) reducing below the numbers al- 
lotted under their respective permits, 
the numbers of livestock grazed on 
the public lands, (2) for reducing 
grazing periods below their per- 
mitted periods, (3) for carrying out 
various conservation measures. The 
maximum payment allowed to any 
one livestock producer would be 
$10,000 per calendar year. Contract 
could extend to December 31, 1969. 

Enactment of this bill would tend 
to give the livestock industry a vest- 
ed interest in the public lands. 


BILLS TABLED 

S. 1136—ACCESS ROADS. Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse. This bill author- 
izes the appropriation of funds for 
carrying out provisions of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to construct 
and maintain timber access roads on 
the national forests; and to establish 


a revolving fund for the construc- 
tion of similar roads on Indian res- 
ervations. While sympathetic to the 
principle of access road construc- 
tion by the federal government as 
against construction by the purchas- 
ers of federal timber with accom- 
panying reduction of stumpage 
rates, AFA feels that such funds 
should be appropriated directly to 
the agencies concerned. 

H. R. 2484—MEMORIAL TO 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. AFA 
feels that the selection, location and 
construction of a suitable memorial 
are matters for the Theodore Roose- 
velt Association and the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
to consider. 

H. R. 385—FAIR LABOR STAN- 
DARDS ACT. Rep. Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr. Among other things 
this bill concerns the “12-man” and 
seasonal exemptions for forestry and 
logging work. The Board of Direc- 
tors feels that this is not a proper 
concern of AFA. 


OTHER 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Creation of a Water Resources 
Board of Review. The directors of 
AFA recommend that a Water Re- 
sources Board of Review be created 
in accordance with earlier recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
The objectives of such a_ review 
board would be (1) to determine and 
implement a sound and _ practical 
policy in the development of the 
water resources of the nation, (2) to 
expedite programs which are de- 
monstrably required for flood con- 
trol, soil conservation and reclama- 
tion, and water supply. 

The Board of Directors also rec- 
ommended that AFA select Water as 
the theme for its 1958 annual meet- 


ing. 





AFA Elects Regional 
Vice Presidents 


The Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association has 
elected five regional vice presidents 
to facilitate the work of the asso- 
ciation. The following regional 
vice presidents were named: G. L. 
Paret, Southern Region; Lloyd E. 
Partain, Northeastern Region; X. 
L. Pellicer, Southeastern Region; 
W. S. Rosecrans, Western Region; 
and Peter E. Terzick, Central Re- 


gion. 
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The Klamath Tribal Executive Committee discusses the a 1b ra cee 
cAnulty, 


ine forests. Committee members present are (1. to r,) Wake’ Foster, Mrs. Fess aa 
xec. Committee Chairman Delford Lang, Dice Crane, Jesse Kirk, Elnathan Davis & Beyd Jackson 


The logs from the ponderosa pine forests on the Klamath Indian Reservation are loaded on to 
logging trucks by the use of a mobile loader. This picture is a view of a log being swung 
from the log deck onto the back of the log truck which has been backed up to the mobile loader 








S HIS ponderosa pine forest of 590,000 acres in Ore- 

_ gon may go on the block and be destroyed if up- 
irds of 80 percent of the Klamath Tribe of r 
cts to cash in on its assets and leave the tribe 


Indians will do that very "thing unless Cc 
} Administration act in concert to ponte 
esent sustained yield 
e Indians who own t 
t for the piddaesnans 
am, says the present law will yan in irreparable 
nage both to the Indians and the forests. He sees the 
math issue as a moral matter. “We may fail in our 
to save the forest,” he says, “but I'll never be able 
Es ace it” Whee recoucn 
4 to save it.” When it nde 28 
Bureau of Indian Affairs never dreamed so many a6 
ans would demand their share of ees Peer 
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The important water resources as well as the scenic 
beauty of the region have been protected and pre- 
served by the selective type of logging that has been 
practiced on the Klamath Reservation’s forestland 


Climate is a major influence on the forest growth 
on the reservation. Because of the relatively high 
elevation, the growing season does not begin until 
late June, and is completed by early part of October 


This is a view from a rock directly above the huge spring that forms 
the head of Fort Creek—the large creek that is part of valuable water 
resources of the reservation. Forested slopes protect the water- 
sheds in the Klamath lands, contribute to water supply of region 
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N THE heart of the Rockies 

where six lofty mountain ranges 

meet, Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness will assemble at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, on an afternoon next July. A 
short time later the first of the 1957 
horseback expeditions, sponsored an- 
nually by The American Forestry As- 
sociation, will be penetrating one of 
the greatest mountain wildernesses 
of the United States. 

This expedition like the others to 
follow will be a real outlet for the 
love of outdoor adventure which 
dwells in each of us. It is open to 
people of the city, small town and 
country alike—to individuals, to par- 
ents and older children. 





The coming season marks the 24th 
year of trail riding in the historical 
Sun River Valley of the Flathead, 
Lolo and Lewis and Clark National 
Forests. This region is unsurpassed 
in the variety of interests which it 
offers to the sportsmen, naturalists, 
recreation seekers, students of Indian 
lore, and geologists. Its stupendous 
limestone peaks, reefs, and preci- 
pices compare favorably with the fa- 
mous skyline of Glacier National 
Park, which is perhaps unequalled 
in America. The popularity of the 
Flathead-Sun River trip has_ re- 
mained undiminished through the 
years and is a tribute both to its or- 
ganization and the region itself. Joe 
Murphy of Ovando, Montana, will 
be ready again with horses and 
camping equipment to guide the 
1957 Montana expeditions from July 
5 to July 16 and July 16 to July 27. 

In the neighboring state of Wyo- 
ming lies the Bridger National For- 
est, named in honor of one of the 
outstanding characters of early Wyo- 
ming history, Jim Bridger. Here in 
this colorful, historic region Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness will ex- 
plore the Wind River Mountains 
and surrounding plains on the dates 
of July 15 to July 26 and again on 
August 5 to August 16. Walt Lozier 
of the Open Box R Ranch at Cora, 
Wyoming, is outfitter for the two 
parties. 

The High Uintas Wilderness 
Area in the Ashley National Forest 
of Utah—a country rich in scenic, 
geological, biological, botanical and 
recreational interests — will afford 
Trail Riders an unforgettable ex- 
perience as they explore this mag- 
nificent wilderness from July 15 to 
July 25. The numerous lakes and 
clear mountain streams provide un- 
excelled fishing opportunities for 
eager anglers; and camera enthu- 
siasts will have a field. day stalking 
the deer, elk and other wildlife with 
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Trail Riders of the Wilderness expedition on the Sawtooth National Forest in Idaho 


TRAIL RIDERS 


By DOROTHY DIXON 


In the national plan for increased educational and recreational 
opportunities, these wilderness expeditions are important factors 


which this region abounds. Bob 
Davis will again serve as outfitter 
for the party which will come to- 
gether at the U Bar Ranch in Neola. 

Trail Riders will be pleased to 
know that Bob Davis also will serv- 
ice two groups who will penetrate 
the Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilder- 
ness in the Colorado White River 
and Gunnison National Forests this 
summer. The dates are July 29 to 













August 8 and August 9 to August 
19. All who visit this region of rare 
beauty in the Colorado Rockies ac- 
claim it a favorite site for trail rid- 
ing, mountain climbing and fishing. 

Under the very rim of the Conti- 
nental Divide in southwestern Colo- 
rado lies another dramatic and col- 
orful wilderness. Here in the heart 
of the mountainous San Juan Na- 
tional Forest, Trail Riders of the 
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Trail 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 

July 5 to July 16; July 16 to July 27 

$220 from Missoula 

Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA — Canoe Trip 

July 15 to July 24 

$210 from Ely 

Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, WYOMING 
July 15 to July 26; August 5 to August 16 
$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 

Parties limited to 20 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 15 to July 25 

$230 from Vernal, Utah 

Party limited to 20 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS, 
COLORADO 

July 29 to Aug. 8; Aug. 9 to Aug. 19 

$230 from Glenwood Springs 

Parties limited to 20 





Riders of the Wilderness 
Schedule of Expeditions for 1957 


GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 


The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, 
have been so successful that the association has scheduled another this year, for the 
dates of May 22 to June |. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee 
Ranch. The itinerary calls for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a 
ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. Seven nights will be spent at the ranch with rides 
to Sheepback Lookout, Purchase Mountain, Paul's Gap, Balsam Mountain and other 
interesting points. Plan to ride in the Smokies this spring when the colorful wildflowers 
and flowering trees are in bloom. $200 from Asheville, North Carolina. 


Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
July 30 to Aug. 9; Aug. 13 to Aug. 23 
$225 from Sun Valley 

Parties limited to 25 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 

August 5 to August 16 

$225 from Wenatchee, Washington 

Party limited to 25 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
August 20 to August 31 

$225 from La Grande, Oregon 

Party limited to 25 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
Aug. 20 to Aug. 30; Sept. 2 to Sept. 12 
$230 from Durango 
Parties limited to 25 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
September 9 to September 20 

$225 from Santa Fe 

Party limited to 25 








Wilderness will revel in the unex- 
celled scenic beauty, travel little 
known trails, and fish in the numer- 
ous mountain lakes and_ streams. 
Dates for the two trips in this region 
are August 20 to August 30 and Sep- 
tember 2 to September 12. Joe Hot- 
ter of Grand Trophy Ranch, Du- 
rango, will service the expeditions 
in this he-man mountain area. 

Two expeditions likewise will be 
run in the Sawtooth Wilderness in 
the Sawtooth and Boise National 
Forests of Idaho—July 30 to August 
9 and August 13 to August 23. As- 
sembling at famous Sun Valley, the 
riders will meet Claude Gillespie at 
the entrance to the wilderness and 
find him fully equipped and manned 
to guide them through the roadless 
domain in which is cradled the head- 
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waters of the Wood, Salmon and 
South Boise Rivers. This is a coun- 
try of towering peaks, sparkling wa- 
ters and verdant slopes. 

In the state of Washington Trail 
Riders will explore the “Land of 
Beautiful Water.” Here in the Gla- 
cier Peak-Chelan Wilderness in the 
Mount Baker and Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forests is situated one of the 
most scenic gems in the nation— 
Lake Chelan, a ribbon of blue, deep- 
sunk in a green forested canyon. 
This remote back-country is charac- 
terized by lofty peaks, living glaciers, 
lush mountain meadows and swift 
streams. Mountain goat and deer 
inhabit the region, and the lakes and 
streams are stocked with rainbow 
and cutthroat trout. Robert H. 


Nicholson, of Spanaway, Washing- 


ton, will outfit the party which will 
assemble in Wenatchee for the trip 
which begins on August 5 and ends 
on August 16. 

A few days after this expedition is 
completed, Bob Nicholson and _ his 
staff will meet another group of 
Trail Riders scheduled to explore 
the Eagle Cap Wilderness of the 
Wallowa and Whitman National 
Forests of eastern Oregon. A feature 
of this trip will be a climb to the 
summit of Eagle Cap Mountain, 
9,675 feet above sea level, from 
which one can view all the scenic 
wonders of this area, known as “the 
Switzerland of America.” For twelve 
days, August 20 to August 31, the 
riders will skirt snow-capped peaks 
and numerous hidden lakes and 
streams well stocked with trout. 

The Pecos Wilderness expedition 
will start from the fascinating city of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and will 
travel the lush, green back country 
in which elevations range from 8500 
to 13,300 feet. This beautiful wil- 
derness area was once the scene of 
southwestern Indian activities, and 
pottery, arrowheads and other evi- 
dences of their existence can still be 
found there. Located in the Santa 
Fe and Carson National Forests, the 






























region is a dramatic stretch of tim- 
berline country, of sweeping forests 
and open parks. Douglas O’Bannon 
of the Mountain View Ranch in 
Cowles, New Mexico, will service the 
group which will ride in this color- 
ful southwestern region from Sep- 
tember 9 to September 20. 

The Quetico-Superior water wil- 
derness in the Superior National 
Forest, Minnesota, is the scene for the 
canoe expedition, scheduled for July 
15 to July 24, which starts from 
Ely, Minnesota. This great primitive 
area straddling the United States- 
Canadian border is a vast country 
of tree-studded islands and_ thou- 
sands of broad connecting lakes. 
Again, Fred Handberg, of the Que 
tico-Superior Outfitting Company at 
Ely, will service the party. 
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TD-24 Planet-Power 


beats “dead-track drag”... boosts 


—for Harper Brothers 
Logging Co., Eugene, Oregon 


Here’s the way Malcolm Harper, of Harper Brothers 
Logging Co., Eugene, Oregon, describes their firm’s ex- 
perience with International TD-24 crawler performance: 

“TD-24 ability to steer with live, full-time power on 
both tracks is the feature that puts this crawler ahead 
of all others. Over 500 hours of use building roads and 
logging have proved to us the value of being able to 
steer without having to drag a dead track around half 
the time. 

“The TD-24 almost builds its own roads by hugging 
the mountain slopes with full power on both tracks and 
pushing a full load ahead of the dozer. 

“On actual logging, the TD-24 can turn smoothly up 
adverse grades with as big a log load as it can pull 
straight ahead. 


“Record bf on the landing” 


“With Torque-Converter drive, the TD-24 has combined 
smooth, easy operation with terrific pulling power—that 
puts a record-making board feet of logs on the landing” 


Prove what it means in logging profit production 
to command International TD-24 capacity with time- 
proven and exclusive Planet-Power steering control. Try 
this fingertip full-load steering that gives you full-time 
live power on both tracks while turning—eliminates 
power-wasting, load-limiting “dead-track drag” Try in- 
stant, stall-preventing Hi-Lo shifting. Compare the TD-24 
to anything else on tracks! See your International Con- 
struction Equipment Distributor for a demonstration. 


International 
Construction 
Equipment 


International Harvester Company, 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


A COMPLETE PACKAGE INCLUDING: Crawler, Wheel, and Side-Boom Tractors... Self- 
Propelled Scrapers and Bottom-Dumps ... Tractor and Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off-High- 
way Trucks... Diesel and Carbureted Engines... Motor Trucks 





Ps e 
steering 


log and road production 


Operating in U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice timber northwest of 
Eugene, Oregon, Harper 
Brothers Co. do most of their 
falling in winter, when snow 
prevents trucking. During log- 
ging season, the torque Con- 
verter TD-24 ‘‘bobtail skids’ 
the logs to the landing. Before 
taking out any logs, the 
Harpers built a 2-mile road 
with over a dozen switchbacks 
up steep mountainside. 




























































The investigation of natural resources as limiting factors in 
human culture is the primary concern of the resource scientist 


By PAUL B. SEARS 


HE conservation of natural re- 

sources has various definitions. 

One of the most widely accepted 
is “the wise use of natural resources.” 
This is often expanded to include “the 
greatest good to the greatest number for 
the longest possible time.” Since wisdom 
and good lie outside the usual realm of 
measurement we may ask where science 
comes into the picture. 


The answer, however, seems clear 
enough. Science should furnish the 


certainties upon which value judgments 
can be based. There its duty ends, for 
the individual and the community have 
the privilege, once the facts are in 
hand, to seek Heaven or go to Hell in 
their own way. It is necessary to note, 
however, that the range of information 
involved in such decisions is not limited 
to the physical and natural sciences as 
usually understood, but must include the 
processes of human society as well. Nor 
can the questions of the quality as well 
as quantity of human existence be ig- 
nored. 

Thus the task of the resource scientist 
is first of all to investigate natural re- 
sources as limiting factors in human cul- 
ture. This involves not only an appraisal 
of such resources, but an understanding 
of the needs and trends of society. In 
any appraisal, the resource scientist is 
not concerned solely with problems of 


he and the society that he serves should 
be very clear about this distinction, les 
confidence in the scientist be lost by con. 
fusion with the role of the evangelist. 

Actually then the problem of natural 
resources is not a single dilemma but 
a series of them. The world we live in 
is so complex and the needs and behavior 
of human beings so varied that blanket 
solutions are very difficult indeed. The 
facts themselves are hard to come by 
and harder still to keep straight. For 
example, on two successive days recently 
in two reputable newspapers the prob. 
lem of the United States’ consumption 
of paper pulp was discussed. The first 
of these reports placed our annual con- 
sumption of paper pulp at about 165 
million tons. In other words, about a 
ton per person. The next day another 
newspaper equally reliable indicated 
that the annual consumption was 614 
million tons. The figure appears actually 
to be some 300 to 400 pounds per capita, 
say 30 million tons in the aggregate, or 
about one-fourth the present annual ton- 
nage of steel—an impressive enough 
figure. 

Each landscape, each valley is in some 
respects unique and has to be studied 
before the facts about it are known and 
before solutions to its problems can be 
advanced with confidence. Each of us 
sees different possibilities in the land- 
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Dr. Paul B. Sears 


About the Author 


Dr. Paul B. Sears is the chairman 
of Yale University’s Department of 
Conservation, a position he has held 
since 1950, when this department was 
established as one of the country’s 
first graduate programs of research 
and instruction in conservation of 
natural resources. 

Dr. Sears’ special interest is 
ecology, a science basic to conserva- 
tion. In this field, he has worked 
throughout the United States and 
Mexico. He has also served as con- 
sultant, collaborator and member 
of many conservation agencies, both 
governmental and private. 
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depletion, but with those of disruption 
as well. For the supply of renewable re- 
sources depends upon maintenance of 
the great cycles of energy and material 
transformation that operate in nature and 
are so frequently disturbed by the multi- 
plying power of human action. 

How far beyond this analysis the re- 
source scientist should go can be de- 
bated. Obviously he must communicate 
his findings to those concerned. It is my 
judgment, however, that he should be 
at liberty to point out, so far as he can, 
possible courses of action which may 
lead to solution of any problems which 
his study may have revealed. If he goes 
further, to become an advocate of any 
particular choice of solution, he is then 
functioning no longer as a scientist, but 
as a citizen and maker of policy. Both 


scape about him and each has his own 
desires with respect to it. Many years 
ago I was the guest in eastern Kansas 
of an elderly friend who had led an 
adventurous and interesting life. We 
went for a walk in Kaw Valley. Pres- 
ently we came to a place where the val- 
ley opened up into a wide, green glade 
with cliffs on either side. I made some 
comment about the natural history of the 
area whereupon he reminded me that a 
“farmer would come in to this same val- 
ley, look around, select the site for his 
barn and his house, his well and his 
pasture, and lay out the boundaries of 
his fields. An engineer would look over 
the valley and decide on the proper loca- 
tion for a dam in which he could store 
water to generate power, supply irriga- 
tion or other public needs. A military 
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man on entering would immediately de- 
cide where to place his outposts, where 
to set his gun emplacements and his 
hivouac in order to achieve the maxi- 
mum security. Being myself an old ac- 
tor.” he concluded, “I see here a great 
natural amphitheater.” I have never for- 
gotten this lesson. 

Another dilemma arises from the fact 
that conflicts of interest concerning natu- 
ral resources very frequently have merit 
on both sides and call for the art of com- 
promise. This situation is not helped by 
the feeling on the part of many people 
that to make concession or compromise 
is a sign of moral weakness. Actually, 
[ suspect. the ability to hear the other 
man’s point of view and try to arrive at 
some common and just solution repre- 
sents a very high type of ethical be- 
havior indeed. 

Closely related to this is a problem 
which in some respects is the creation 
of the enthusiastic conservationist him- 
self. When he discovers, as he frequently 
does, that a particular situation is very 
bad the overwhelming temptation then 
is to declare war and issue ultimata, for- 
getting that the most costly and danger- 
ous type of conversation in the world is 
ultimatum. Evangelists of conservation 
ought to remember that their cause is 
no sounder than the facts with which 
they can back it up. They ought to re- 
member further that many human beings 
have a built-in mechanism which pro- 
tects them against the extreme forms of 
evangelism. There is no question that 
considerable damage has been done by 
overenthusiastic and_ ill-based agitation 


resource of any importance is human re- 


sourcefulness itself. This sector of 
opinion insists that science and _ tech- 
nology have developed to the point 
where, however great an emergency 


created by shortage or disruption, we 
should be able to find a way out. 

An extreme expression of this view- 
point came from an economist not long 
ago who said bluntly, “Why worry if we 
turn Kansas into a desert growing all 
the wheat we can? What difference will 
it make? We'll have something else by 
that time.” This represents the view- 
point which holds not only that our 
economy is expanding but that it must 
continue to do so, world without end. 
One often hears talk of an expanding 
economy without any limitation but not 
often so baldly stated. Very seldom does 
one hear any expression of the import- 
ance of an equilibrium or working bal- 
ance between resources and population. 
It is clearly futile to expect too much 
from the general population until those 
to whom it looks for guidance come to 
some kind of a rational agreement on 
matters of such fundamental importance. 
Obviously the two extremes of opinion 
must somehow get together. 

My own interest in conservation prob- 
lems is strictly a by-product of my work 
through the years as an ecologist. I 
lave made it my business to study living 
communities of plants and animals, not 
only with a concern for the organisms 
that compose them but for the processes 
that are under way in them. As one fol- 
lows this line of work through the years, 


can appraise the physical condition of 
his patient, an ecologist with sufficient 
experience is able to diagnose the land- 
scape, that is, to form some judgment 
as to its relative condition of health or 
disorder. By a healthy landscape I mean 
one which is making as efficient use as 
possible of the available materials in the 
soil and atmosphere and of the solar 
energy which falls upon it in order to 
sustain the activities of living organisms. 
Conversely, a landscape which is making 
relatively inefficient use of these re- 
sources might be classed as a disordered 
or even a diseased landscape. 

I was early impressed and depressed 
by the fact that it is a rather rare ex- 
perience to find a landscape which one 
can pronounce to be in a good condition 
of health. And on pursuing the matter 
further, it often developed that the cause 
of the lowered efficiency lay in the ac- 
tivities of a single dominant species, that 
is Homo so-called sapiens, our own kind. 
Never before, so far as anyone knows, 
has a single species acquired worldwide 
dominance as man has. As early as 1860 
George Perkins Marsh pointed out that 
man had become a geological force cap- 
able of producing great changes in the 
earth and that these changes frequently 
were not to his own ultimate benefit. 
His judgment on this point is all the 
more impressive because it was made 
long before the days of bulldozers and 
other powerful machinery. 

One of my earliest undertakings as a 
young naturalist was an attempt to re- 
construct the vegetation of Ohio as it 
had been at the time of European set- 
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on behalf of conservation measures 
which in themselves are probably quite 
meritorious. 

But perhaps the most profound and 
serious dilemma of all arises from the 
fact that those whose task it is to guide 
public opinion cannot agree among 
themselves as to the importance of con- 
servation. Generally speaking, I think 
naturalists who have wide experience in 
field and laboratory, observing what hap- 
pens when population presses too closely 
upon a finite resource base, are agreed 
that the matter is serious and that in the 
end any population, no matter how vig- 
orous or resourceful, has to come to 
terms with the base upon which it de- 
pends. On the other hand, there is a 
considerable and impressive segment of 
public opinion which holds that the only 
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he acquires a certain skill in diagnosis 
of the landscape. 

The late Dr. Mayhew of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, an expert diagnostician, told 
of seeing Dr. Osler take a group of 
young physicians to the door of a hos- 
pital ward which none of them had 
visited, then looking down the line of 
beds to judge what was wrong with each 
patient. Thereafter, the group would go 
along and make a more detailed exami- 
nation. Dr. Mayhew said it was remark- 
able how frequently Dr. Osler’s first im- 
pressions were right. This, however, is 
less surprising when we recall the 
meticulous years of clinical and labora- 
tory study with which Dr. Osler had fol- 
lowed through case after case as a young 
student of medicine. 

In the same way that the physician 


tlement. This was an interesting task 
in detective work involving study of the 
field notes of the original surveyors, 
diaries, histories, and all other possible 
sources of information. Fortunately, the 
early surveyors were excellent woodsmen 
and left an accurate account of the tree 
species to be found at the section cor- 
ners. Thus in the end we were able to 
get a very useful map of the distribution 
of different forest types in the state as 
it was before clearance. Ohio at that 
time was about 95 per cent forested in 
comparison with its present 15 per cent 
of forest cover. 

It was, however, extremely difficult to 
get any visual image of the appearance 
of the so-called virgin forest despite oc- 
casional glimpses available through the 
diaries or chance comments of travelers. 
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An Englishman, for example, wrote that 
it gave the impression of an endless 
cathedral of great columns overarched 
by green. But even with such notes it is 
not easy to form a clear impression of 
the original landscape. 

Now the state of Ohio is generously 
besprinkled with more or less artistic 
monuments to more or less heroic or 
otherwise deserving characters. All these 
monuments have one feature in common, 
namely, that they cost money. However, 
it seems not to’ have occurred to any 
citizen of the state during its early his- 
tory to set aside a fraction of the cost 
of one of these monuments to purchase 
as little as a square mile of the virgin 
forest so that it could be preserved in- 
tact until today to give us an adequate 
conception of what this great plant com- 
munity was like. + 

The disappearance of the forest was 
accompanied by interesting economic 
changes, many of which could be ob- 
served in the course of a single lifetime. 
I recall a considerable factory that em- 
ployed woodcarvers from Switzerland, 
skilled joiners from England, and a 
variety of other craftsmen. It not only 
had important contracts in this country 
but even abroad for the interior finish 
of public and private buildings, as far 
away as Australia and Great Britain. 
Only the highest standard of workman- 
ship was tolerated. In one instance a 
workman happened to be sanding across 
the grain when he was promptly called 
down by the proprietor. To his protest 
that only one man in a thousand might 
notice the tiny scratches, the old German 
responded, “Dat’s just the feller I don’t 
want to see them.” This sort of meticu- 
lous care was one among several reasons 
assigned for the ultimate failure of this 
large industrial plant. I did not realize 
and I doubt if anyone else did, what the 
real cause of its disintegration was. I 
know now that it was due to the fact 
that the essential raw materials, mag- 
nificent white oak, black walnut, and 
wild cherry which had sustained it had 
been exhausted. Since this factory was 
started in the 70’s or 80’s, it can be said 
with confidence that had its owners en- 
couraged among the farmers whose 
woodlots supplied the timber a policy of 
management a fraction as efficient as 
was then current in Germany and Den- 
mark, it could be continuing today to 
carry on a prosperous business. 

After its disappearance, smaller fac- 
tories using inferior and small pieces of 
material for the manufacture of handles, 
barrel staves, and similar objects were 
established. Today they too are gone. 
Yet the state of Ohio continues to use 
vast amounts of wood in its industrial 
processes, most of which must be im- 
ported. In the judgment of its foresters, 
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at least two-thirds of its annual re- 
quirement could be produced within its 
borders by a policy of wood-lot manage- 
ment entirely consistent with its agri- 
cultural interests. . 

During my youthful days spent in Ohio 
it was my pleasure to know an elderly 
gentleman who was a connoisseur of 
spring water much as a Frenchman is 
a connoisseur of wine. Driving through 
the countryside on Sunday afternoons he 
would call on us to stop or turn up a 
side road to sample a spring of iron 
water, soft water, or even sulfur water. 
Today those springs are largely gone 
and have not been replaced. Similarly, 
in less than one lifetime has occurred 
the disappearance of such game as the 
once abundant turtledove and the quail. 
Even the bumblebee is getting scarce, 
to the great loss of the farmer who now 
has to pay exorbitant prices for clover 
seed, the bumblebee, of course, being 
necessary to the pollination of the red 
clover plant, so important in the econ- 
omy of the Midwest. 

It presently became my fortune to 
carry on work in another great vegeta- 
tion province of our country, that is, the 
prairie. I had long been intrigued at 
accounts of landscapes in which one 
could look around the entire horizon 
without seeing a single tree. I had heard 
much, too, of the interesting animals— 
the prairie dog, the little owl, and the 
rattlesnake—in these areas. .I soon 
found that the prairie, no less than the 
forest, was vanishing before the activi- 
ties of our civilization. I found, more- 
over, that the prairie which remained 
was anything but a monotonous stretch 
of grass. It is instead a living carpet or 
tapestry of changing color throughout 
the growing season, involving a complex 
of many kinds of plants besides grasses. 
And through the ages these plants have 
become so adjusted to each other, to the 
animal life which thrives on them, and to 
the climatic conditions, too, that no mat- 
ter what the weather might be in a given 
year there are always some elements in 
the complex capable of producing or- 
ganic matter. 

During the drought of the 1930’s, for 
example, in several different states there 


. were areas where, because of the failure 


of crop plants, the only forage available 
for livestock was native prairie someone 
had been careless enough or wise enough 
not to plow up. There, in spite of con- 
ditions which did not permit the growth 
of any cultivated crops, the native plants 
responded by a reasonable production of 
hay and pasture. 

Climate is a constant problem in the 
grassland province. As a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Nebraska, I 
had the pleasure of knowing a banker 
who used to drive me about the country- 





side. He would often point out a farm, 
saying that it had been in the hands 
of the bank several times. I think he 
was somewhat puzzled by this and | 
certainly was. It was not until much 
later that I understood the basic pattern 
which was responsible for this condition 
so disastrous to the economy of the area, 
One can get the answer either from 
weather records or perhaps in a more 
interesting fashion by examining the 
growth rings in the occasional stump of 
a bur oak to be found in some ravine, 
Such stumps show a consistent pattern 
of alternating groups of wide and nar. 
row rings. It is very seldom indeed that 
a wide ring or a narrow one occurs 
singly; they tend to be in groups. The 
wide rings, of course, are the result of 
rapid growth during seasons of abun. 
dant moisture. The narrow rings are the 
product of dry years when moisture jis 
insufficient. The basic pattern is clearly 
enough one of alternating groups of wet 
and dry years. These groups may vary, 
of course, in duration, anywhere from 
two to ten years. 

After a period of moist years when 
crops have been excellent, farmers have 
had money in the bank and have gone 
to their banker saying that they would 
like to buy farms and make down pay- 
ments. Banks, in turn, were asked to 
lend the balance and take a mortgage 
on the new land. So far, so good. This 
all represents legitimate business. The 
difficulty, however, lay in the fact that 
the land was almost invariably priced 
on the basis of its yield during the 
several favorable seasons. Then, of course, 
the inevitable happened. The wet years 
were followed by dry ones, crops failed, 
and there was no money to retire the 
principal or even to pay interest on the 
loan. Presently the land and the down 
payment were both forfeited. In the end 
this cycle could have but one effect on 
the general economy both for banks and 
their clients. The error, of course, lay 
in not setting values for the purchase 
that would be based on the average yield 
over a longer period of time in a sen- 
sible relation to the climatic pattern. 

The same phenomenon had serious 
consequences farther West where vegeta- 
tion is still more arid in character, con- 
sisting of short grasses forming a vast 
carpet stretching north and south along 
the east front of the Rocky Mountains. 
These interesting grasses cure on the 
stalk so that they retain their nutritive 
qualities at any season of the year. 
Moreover, their roots form a tight net- 
work of turf which holds the soil in 
place. Also, because of the rather dry 
character of the climate there is an ac- 
cumulation of mineral salts near the top 
making this soil potentially very fertile. 
Only moisture is lacking. Yet even with- 
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out irrigation if the ground be plowed 
and planted to winter wheat during a 
reasonably moist time the wheat can be 
produced at extremely low cost by the 
techniques of dry farming. I knew the 
owner of 300 acres of wheat land which 
he actually farmed with less than 10 
day's work a year. He kept modern 
machinery well-oiled, cleaned and ready 
to go, locked in a shed on his place. 
When plowing time came he would go 
over and plow and plant. Then he 
would return to his home until time came 
to harvest when he would again harvest 
by power machinery, haul the wheat off 
to market and have no more farming 
worries until time came to plow once 
more. This is a remarkably efficient and 
inexpensive way to produce wheat so 
long as there is enough moisture in the 
ground. Even after the cessation of 
World War I and throughout the 20’s, 
in spite of lowered prices of wheat, this 
method was pursued with profit and con- 
tinued into the beginning of the great 
depression with its bread lines in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Oklahoma City, and else- 
where. Having occasion to go West to 
Salt Lake City at this time I saw great 
piles that I took to be sand along the 
track in the western part of Kansas. I 
learned, however, that they were wheat. 
This within a few hundred miles of long 
bread lines! Such maladjustment, over- 
production at one place, faulty distribu- 
tion and great need elsewhere is the 
sort of thing which I have in mind when 
I speak of a disordered landscape. 
Certainly it reflects no credit on a great 
scientific and technological civilization 
such as our own. 

Soon after the beginning of the depres- 
sion a series of dry years set in. Wheat 
once more was planted but this time 
failed to come up and the denouement 
was the great dust storms of the 1930's. 
These have been so effectively drama- 
tized, for example, by John Steinbeck 
and his “Grapes of Wrath” that I need 
only say that their seriousness can hardly 
be exaggerated. I was in the field dur- 
ing much of this time and observed at 
first hand the distress caused by the ac- 
cumulation of dust, the absolute destruc- 
tion of vegetation, and the abandonment 
of home sites. However, this disaster did 
have certain compensations. In the first 
place it served to dramatize the impor- 
tance of the soil as few other things 
could have done. When the red dust 
from the west started to filter into homes 
and even Congressional hearing rooms 
in the East, the problem of the soil 
could no longer be ignored. 

Again, the tragedy led to determined 
action on the part at least of some of 
the people who were affected. Groups, 
for example in western Texas, petitioned 
their legislature for the authority to 
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O MEET the rising need for 
sufficient outdoor recreational 
outlets, the Forest Service has 
designed a five-year program for the 
development of recreational facili- 
ties on the national forests. This 
program is entitled Operation Out- 
doors, and it deserves full public 
support. 


Scheduled to be completed by 
1962, at an estimated cost of $85 mil- 
lion, Operation Outdoors aims at 
putting existing facilities in a safe 
and sanitary condition and providing 
new facilities to accommodate the 
66 million recreation visits expected 
annually by 1962. 


Present facilities of national for- 
est recreation areas are inadequate 
to accommodate present and ex- 
pected use. Most of these facilities 
were built in the 1930s by the CCC, 
and have been deteriorating under 
excessive use. The Forest Service has 
not received sufficient funds to main- 
tain these areas or to provide for 
increased use. 

In 1955, over 4514 million people 
visited national forests for recrea- 
tional purposes, four times as many 
as 20 years ago. In that year, facili- 
ties at camp and picnic areas had a 
safe capacity of some 17.6 million 
man-days’ use per season, but ac- 
tually received 25.5 million man- 
days’ use—an overload of 39 per- 
cent. If this situation is not recti- 
fied, the Forest Service expects an 
overload of 61 percent by 1958. 


This overcrowding of recreational 
areas actually threatens public health 
and safety. Overloading of developed 
areas and the resultant use of un- 
improved areas endangers the water 
supplies of nearby towns and cities, 
constitutes a fire threat to valuable 
stands of timber, pollutes streams 
and lakes, and can spread human 
diseases and forest fires. 

However, through Operation Out- 
doors the Forest Service plans to 1) 
catch up with rapidly increasing use 
of national forests for general recre- 
ation; 2) adequately correlate man- 
agement of the recreation resource 
with the expanding use of other re- 
sources; and 3) develop additional 
recreational facilities to supply the 
demand as an integral part of a 
multiple-use program. Rehabilitat- 
ing existing recreational facilities so 
that they will be safe and usable, 


and planning, developing, and in- 
stalling new areas to alleviate pres- 
ent overuse and accommodate future 
use as it develops are the goals Op- 
eration Outdoors hopes to accom- 
plish by 1962. 

Operation Outdoors was formu- 
lated from the Forest Service’s field 
survey of all national forests to de- 
termine 1) condition of present 
areas, facilities and rehabilitation 
needs; 2) new facilities needed to 
accommodate present use in a satis- 
factory manner; 3) new facilities 
needed to accommodate expected fu- 
ture use, up to the end of fiscal year 
1962; and 4) level of planning, 
supervision, and administration and 
maintenance of facilities needed to 
adequately handle the present and 
expected recreation use during the 
five-year period. From this survey 
not only the needs were revealed, 
but the cost of such a program as 
well. 

This five-year recreation plan was 
released following the President’s 
budget message to Congress, in which 
he recommended $11.5 million for 
public recreation use on the national 
forests, which is the amount shown 
in the report for fiscal year 1958. 
Although the total cost of Operation 
Outdoors is estimated to be $85 mil- 
lion, the Forest Service has requested 
only $11.5 million to initiate the 
program in fiscal year 1958. In the 
succeeding years of the program 
$15.5 million, $19.5 million, $19.5 
million, and $19.0 million respective- 
ly will be requested. It is estimated 
that the cost of the recreation pro- 
gram for the subsequent five-year 
period will level off to an average an- 
nual expenditure of $12.5 million, 
as compared to $17.0 for the current 
program. 

Under Operation Outdoors, the 
chief of the Forest Service will allo- 
cate the appropriation to the re- 
gions on the basis of recreational 
workloads and needs. The regional 
forester will then distribute the 
funds to the national forests in his 
area on the same basis of work- 
load and need. Actually, the region- 
al forester will direct and guide the 
forest supervisors in deciding upon 
the program of work, the priorities 
and the types of facilities needed, in 
accordance with the principles and 
policies outlined in Operation Out- 
doors. 
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organize themselves to combat wind ero- 
sion and requested that experts be sent 
to advise them. This technique not only 
was successful there but set a pattern 
which, with modifications, was later 
adopted widely over the country in the 
form of soil conservation district laws. 
Although this ghastly cycle of specu- 
lative wheat growing and succeeding dust 
storms has once more made its full turn 
it is some satisfaction to record that 
impact of the latest dust storms is much 
less marked in those places where people 
determined during the last ones to re- 
main and fight it out in an intelligent 
and cooperative way. So much for the 
grasslands. 

In 1938 I returned to my native state 
of Ohio, seeing some new problems and 
also viewing some of the older ones 
through new perspective. One of the 
problems encountered almost immedi- 
ately was in Lorain County where Ober- 
lin College is located and where I lived. 
Lorain County receives some 40 inches 
of rainfall each year, amounting perhaps 
to some 14,000 tons per acre. Although 
this sounds like plenty of water we 
found that a high percentage of the 
farmers in this county were actually 
buying water from municipalities—a fact 
borne in on me because I lived near one 
of these reservoirs and the tank wagons 
rumbled past our house day and night. 
Many farmers were paying as much as 
$300 a year to purchase water to carry 
on their farm operations in spite of the 
relatively abundant rainfall. The reasons 
for this situation are not simple, but a 
few of them are fairly obvious. 


When the state of Ohio was opened 
for settlement during the 1780’s a new 
experiment in land subdivision was in- 
augurated. Instead of the old winding 
roads which followed the pattern of 
topography, a geometrical system of 
grids was established with roads north 
and south, east and west, at every mile. 
This added greatly to the convenience 
and simplicity of describing and sub- 
dividing the land. It also offered some 
obvious conveniences in the matter of 
location of the traveler and directness 
of travel. (It was not completely suc- 
cessful in the latter respect, however. 
A highway map of Ohio reveals that 
while the rectangular system of roads 
still remains, many of the great trunk 
lines that carry a large proportion of 
the traffic are along the old Indian 
trails which in turn are based upon 
topography.) 

The point, however, which interests us 
now is that a highway is not merely an 
avenue for travel, it is also of necessity 
a line of drainage. The original drainage 
of the state, of course, was that of the 
leisurely, winding streams that moved 
the water away rather deliberately, giv- 
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ing it some opportunity to soak in. When 
the grid of artificial drainage ways was 
established its effect was to hurry the 
water off the landscape as rapidly as 
possible, thus reducing its effectiveness 
in sustaining uie on land since this de- 
pends largely on the slowness of its re- 
turn to the ocean. To make matters 
worse, it was found that some 20 per 
cent of the area of Lorain County slopes 
directly into highway ditches. This, of 
course, represents a considerable initial 
discount on rainfall, particularly since 
the land itself had become somewhat 
impervious to water. Unfortunately many 
of our agricultural practices tend to 
lower the capacity of the soil to absorb 
moisture. This was certainly true in 
Lorain County. 

One of the most dramatic examples 
of the effect of agricultural practice on 
water absorption is to be seen at Sea- 
brook Farms in New Jersey. Here is an 
immense establishment devoted to the 
growing of vegetables for canning and 
freezing. In processing these vegetables 
wash water in the amount of some 8 
million gallons has to be disposed of 
daily during the season. This water is 
greenish in color and has too high an 
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organic content to be safely dumped into 
the small streams where it would cause 
pollution and undesirable conditions. On 
the other hand, the organic content is 
not high enough to permit industrial 
salvage. At first, efforts were made to 
spread this water either by flowing or 
spraying it out onto various types of 
agricultural land—pasture, crop land, or 
plowed land. Although this soil is a 
loose, sandy type, in every instance it 
soon sealed up and refused to take any 
more water. Then the company, on the 
advice of its consultant Dr. Thornth- 
waite, began to spray the water out into 
the woods where the soil profile is 
reasonably undisturbed. Surprisingly, 
these woodland soils absorbed all the 
water put on them, in some cases an 
amount equivalent to 500 inches of rain- 
fall per year. This has been going on 
now for several years with no sign of 
decrease. 

The contrast between natural and 
agricultural soils may have been un- 
usual at Seabrook Farms, but the prin- 
ciple applies widely. So far as northern 
Ohio is concerned, the records show a 
marked drop in farm yields not long 
after clearing, when the tree roots had 
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decayed and the soil became compacted, 
But regardless of local variations, enough 
has been said to show how the by-prod- 
ucts of engineering and agricultural 
practice may lead to water shortage jp 
spite of abundant rainfall. 

Returning to the situation in Lorain 
County, the obvious and immediate step 
was to store some of this rainfall ip 
ponds. Ponds had been tried, but be. 
cause of faulty design with little success, 
Thanks to the enterprise of a_ utilities 
executive, the engineers and contractors 
of the county were assembled and given 
a briefing on proper pond construction, 
Then the farmers were informed that 
for little more than the price of a two- 
year water bill, they could have good 
ponds made by local private enterprise, 
Within a short time some dozens were 
constructed, and the number is growing 

As an immediate benefit, insurance rates 

go down when a pond is at hand. | 
recently saw one of the earliest of these 
ponds and learned that it has supplied 
abundant water for more than a decade, 
in addition to fishing and swimming. The 
owner also informed me that the level 
in his well, a hundred yards or more 
away, has risen to that of the pond. The 
same is true of the general water table 
nearby. 
It is appropriate at this juncture to 
emphasize the part played by a rep- 
resentative of corporate business in this 
matter. This is not an isolated case. 
There is good reason to believe that as 
American business and industry have ex- 
panded into larger units, they have be- 
gun to take a more responsible attitude 
toward natural resources. They no long- 
er measure themselves in terms of the 
lifetime of a single individual. Of ne- 
cessity they are now concerned with a 
continuing supply of raw materials, as 
well as with maintaining a high general 
level of prosperity. The conservationist 
has certainly found staunch allies among 
businessmen. In Oklahoma they lent 
their support to the passage of good soil 
conservation laws, and in New England 
backed a study of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, whose great river is an economic 
artery of that area. 

Another interesting development of re- 
cent years in Ohio has been with respect 
to wildlife and fish management. Since 
statehood this had been one of the most 
vexing and recurrent problems facing 
the legislature. Scarcely a session passed 
without considerable time being taken 
up to work out some kind of remedy for 
the steady depletion of wildlife and fish. 
Many expedients were tried including 
regulation of seasons, bag limits, fish 
hatcheries and game farms, all to no 
avail. Meanwhile, of course, biologists 
were thoroughly convinced that the trou- 


(Turn to page 54) 
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January 1, 1956— Rose Parade traffic patrol... 
February 6, 1956 — Flew heart attack victim from Wil- 
son Canyon... February 10, 1956 — Reseeded La Tuna 
Canyon area...June 12, 1956— Search and capture 
of armed gunman in Newhall Hills after suspect shot 
motorist... December 26-30, 1956— Malibu fire, 
40,000 acres burned, $70,000,000 damage. 

Those terse statements taken from daily log 
sheets tell of the exciting accomplishments of the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff Department’s Bell 47G-2 
helicopter ...accomplishments such as the briefly 
noted Malibu fire where the Bell helicopter performed 
heroically, flying fire-fighting crews to critical areas, 
bringing in needed supplies and reporting progress 
against the fire to fire headquarters. 


This modern law enforcement agency is now 
equipped for tasks that were difficult or impossible 


Outstanding Job Opportunities for Qualified Engineers 


before. Tasks that only a helicopter can do — search, 
rescue, reseeding, fire fighting, traffic control and oper- 
ations over any terrain. 


Hundreds of Bell ‘copters are proving daily they 
are the world’s most adaptable commercial helicopter. 
They are lowest in initial cost and maintenance. 
Backed by over two million flight hours they have an 
established reputation for safety and economy. 





If you are looking for a way to 
do a difficult police job better, 
write, wire, or phone for the 
complete story of Bell economy 
and reliability to Sales Man- 
ager, Dept. TBD 9, Bell Heli- 
copter Corporation, P.O. Box 
482, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Subsidiary of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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“Can He Grow With Our Organization?” 
(From page 19) 






in his own mind that he can take a scale 
stick and talley book in hand and put 
in a creditable day’s work. Also, more 
and more we are looking for foresters 
versed in specialized techniques— such 
as photogrammetry. 


“We would like to take for granted 
that the graduating forester possesses 
the skills that make him a forester and 
that those skills rest on a sound founda- 
tion of basic sciences. We would also 
like to take for granted that the begin- 
ning forester is a man with cultural and 
educational background that will make 
his relationships with his fellow men 
effective. As the young forester moves up 
the echelon, he soon learns that he deals 
more and more with people and less and 
less with trees. Tomorrow’s foresters, in 
our opinion, need to place more emphasis 
on the general use of English, whether 
written or spoken. Report writing is an 
important part of business. Concise, 
well-written reports that say it quickly 
and efficiently with an economy of words 
are certain to attract favorable attention 
from a busy management. By the same 
token, the forester who can present his 
case on his feet in a convincing manner, 
has a distinct advantage. 

“T would also strongly urge that pro- 
spective young foresters develop ‘cost 
awareness.’ Frankly, many foresters who 
have come to us up to this time have 
lacked this important asset. If the young 
student pursuing his forestry school work 
could train himself to ask ‘cost’ questions 
he would enhance his potentialities. Costs 
of sawing-for-grade, the cost of access 
roads, the operating costs from the grow- 
ing of trees through the harvesting and 
utilization phases— these are matters of 
concern to the forest industries, I can 
assure you. A knowledge of basic book- 
keeping procedures is also needed for 
intelligent fiscal planning. And another 
angle of forestry training too little em- 
phasized in the past is the impact of 
government on business as for example 
the effect of income tax and its ramifica- 
tions on acquisition, depletion records 
and appraisal work. 

“A lot to learn, you say? Yes, but well 
worth it for the young man who is deter- 
mined to grow with the industry. In 
this connection, it might be of interest 
that the Chairman of the Board of Inter- 
national Paper is a forester.” 

James C. McClellan, assistant man- 
aging director, AFPI— “The basic re- 
quirement for any forester, regardless of 
his employment, is that he be well- 
grounded in his forestry training. It goes 
without saying that his employer will 
expect him to handle such routine jobs 


as tree planting, surveying, timber cruis- 
ing, mapping and scaling—all without 
additional training. On the other hand, 
when a young forester applies for a posi- 
tion with a forest industry there are 
certain characteristics and qualifications 
in which the industry is particularly in- 
terested. The industry expects him to 
be physically strong, intelligent, honest, 
reliable, of high morals and neat in ap- 
pearance, but it is particularly interested 
in other traits and abilities. Industry 
expects him to have the capacity for 
enthusiasm in his work and to be deeply 
interested in his job and its opportu- 
nities. He should have a good sense of 
economics, and, above all, he must have 
sound judgment and common sense. He 
must be able to meet and work with 
other people and have a sympathetic 
understanding of other people’s view- 
points. He should have the ability to fit 
himself into his community as a good 
citizen. He should be able to win friends 
for his company in his daily contacts. He 
should have the ability to teach and lead 
other people. Industry is always looking 
for foresters who have ‘sales ability’— 
not ability to sell products, but to sell 
ideas. The forester with good technical 
training who can express himself clearly 
and forcefully both on his feet and on 
paper will always find a place with in- 
dustry, and for that matter, in other 
forestry fields. The successful industry 
forester should have breadth of vision— 
the ability to see ahead, to grow with his 
company and his industry and to keep 
abreast of technical and public relations 
developments within the industry and 
related fields. 

“As old timers will agree, these re- 
quirements for a beginning forester today 
are a far cry from the ‘good old days’ 
when the examination for Forest Ranger 
consisted of demonstrations of the appli- 
cant’s ability to tie a diamond hitch on a 
pack mule and ride a horse!” 

Corydon Wagner, vice president, St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.— “The field 
of forestry beckons to young men of en- 
thusiasm, energy, and talent. Since 
earliest Colonial days forest industry has 
been a substantial contributor to the 
economy of the country. Only recently, 
however, has the realization developed 
that, under enlightened management 
from woodland to factory door and mod- 
ern technical ‘know-how,’ forest industry 
of ever enlarging scope and integration, 
can not only be maintained indefinitely, 
but has a potential for expansion that is 
seemingly unlimited. 

“Few professions seem to offer more 





opportunities for capable young men 
than forestry. 

“Forestry is a challenging profession 
with many diverse lines of application 
and interest. 

“Its first concern—forest management 
—the growth and regrowth of one of the 
world’s most versatile materials— wood 
—is being carried on today as a mullti- 
purpose endeavor in the knowledge of a 
responsibility that bears a deep public 
interest, such as protection from fire, 
erosion, watershed misuse, and the culti- 
vation of wild life, and recreation of the 
individual. 

“Forestry is concerned, also, with pro- 
duction—the direction of labor, and the 
manufacturing of lumber, pulp, paper, 
plywood, and a myriad of other less well 
known products. It is concerned with 
wood technology to find new and better 
uses of this basic material and improved 
quality of the tree and stand. 

“The merchandising of an_ infinite 
number and variety of wood products, to 
bring better understanding of _ their 
qualities and possible uses, for engineers, 
architects, builders, and consumers, is 
another side of a forester’s career. 

“Based on a self-renewable resource 
in an environment which has no peer 
in its wholesomeness and healthy at- 
mosphere, forestry can be a soul-satis- 
fying profession. It is an antidote to 
boredom and monotony.” 

Earl J. Thomas, director, Bureau of 
Land Management —“It goes without 
saying that one of the first qualifications 
required is technical proficiency. A de- 
gree from an accredited forestry school 
should provide the necessary professional 
background and additional skills can be 
acquired according to the demands of 
the employer. 

“Tnitially, at least, much of the new 
forester’s time will be spent on hard 
exacting field work. Besides normal 
physical strength and endurance we 
would like to hire cheerful, energetic 
and persevering young men who are en- 
thusiastic about their work and loyal to 
the organization. A qualification of great 
importance in the man we seek is one 
whose personal integrity can not be 
questioned. 

“A highly desirable trait is the capa- 
bility of expressing an opinion both 
orally and in writing. Also highly im- 
portant is the work with others. For- 
esters who, over a period of years, dis- 
play outstanding qualities of leadership 
and organizational capabilities, along 
with a capacity for self improvement, 
and who have the potential to fill high 
administrative positions, would be a wel- 
come addition to the organization.” 





now, in chain saws, too, 


Remington. 


new Golden ‘“‘Logmaster’’ 


with exclusive new 
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roller-bearing nose 
hoosts cutting horsepower 
up to 20 per cent! 


Amazing saw does more work than any other direct drive model! 
More work in less time with less wear! 

That’s the outstanding performance record of this great new portable 
chain saw by Remington—the newest name in power tools and famous for 
141 years for quality in sporting firearms and ammunition. 

Yes, the Golden “Logmaster” Chain Saw is built tough for tough jobs! 

The revolutionary new Roller Bearing nose, an exclusive feature, permits 
faster chain speed...increases actual cutting horsepower up to 20%...and 
gives you a saw that does more work than any other direct drive model. 

Mall Tool Company, Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc., builds 
chain saws for every requirement with the widest variety of gasoline engine, 
pneumatic, or electric models with guide bars of various lengths. All are 
equipped with the sensational Roller-Bearing nose. Your nearest dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADDITIONAL QUALITY FEATURES 
"Slim Jim" Guide Bar—weighs less, won't 
pinch! 
Self-feeding chain, an exclusive feature, per- 
mits freer, faster cutting, practically with- 
out pressure. 

e Chrome plated cylinder walls. 

« New "“Custom-cast” Strongwoll housing— 
tough but light. 


¢ Large capacity, non-clogging air filter. 

¢ Diaphragm carburetor for all-position cutting. 
e Simple chain adjuster. 

¢ Sawdust deflector. 

« Less vibration—no gears or belt to turn. 


e Fewer parts for easy maintenance. 
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Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc. « 25000 S. Western Ave., Park Forest, Illinois 


Electric Saws for every carpentry job. 


Electric drills in many capacities for drilling 
steel, wood, plastics, and other materials. 


Belt and Orbital type sanders 
for sanding with or across grain. 


Specifications subject to change without notice, 
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income may be more profitable than 
earning an additional dollar. Income 
taxes bite deeply into "higher'’ earn- 
ings; in-pocket savings escape tax-free. 
Thus, better "buys" benefit. 


Growing timber can save you money, 
too, because long-term timber income 





some doubts. The trends show that 
numbers of forestry degrees have 
cropped off more rapidly than in 
engineering and many other fields. 
Indeed by the spring of 1955 engi- 




































































le tana ab fanesaliie cnpliclqains sales neering graduations began an up- 
(not to exceed 25 per cent) rather than | swing, although forestry continued to 
at much higher rates (up to 91 per cent) | decline. Total enrollment in forestry 
applicable to ordinary income. did not begin to climb again as soon 

So, SAVE DOUBLE! Let Forestry Sup- | nor has it climbed as fast. Freshman 
pliers, Inc. provide good "buys" in for- | enrollments in forestry are increas- 








estry tools and equipment. Then, use 
them to put your timberland in better 
profit-making condition. FREE 162-page 





ing, but not as rapidly as in engineer- 
ing. Engineering schools in 1955 
CATALOG on.request. We pay parcel admitted more freshmen than at the 
post charges on orders exceeding $5.00. peak of the post-war veterans surge; 
New and whenever you need profes- forestry was considerably below that 
sional forestry help in managing your peak. 
timberland, write us for a list of the con- 
sulting foresters near you. 












































These differences may be partially 
| due to the vigorous recruiting cam- 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON paigns to bring more young men into 


engineering and the physical sciences. 
FORESTRY 




















Both in campus newspapers and the 
public press young men are con- 
stantly reminded of the many open- 
ings, the fascinating nature of the 
work, the pleasant working condi- 
tions and the attractive salaries in 
engineering jobs. While forestry 
needs its share of men with the abil- 
ity to handle complex technical work 
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Stop Front Drive Wear 
in 2-Wheel Drive 


Warn Hubs on your 4 w.d. will reduce 
front drive wear in exact proportion to 
the miles you drive in 2 w.d.! Watch your 
mileage, and you will find that you use 2 
w.d. most of the time. With Warn Hubs, 
the front drive is “idle” in 2 w.d.—noth- 
ing turns but the wheels. There is no wear, 
no drag, no front gear whine. Your 4 
w.d. has more pep, speed and power in 
high, and steers easier. 












































For maximum convenience, install Warn 
Lock-O-matics. They automatically en- 
gage the front wheels for 4-wheel drive, 
and disengage them for free-wheeling 2- 
wheel drive, as you shift! Warn Locking 
Hubs have easy fingertip controls. With 
either model, you’ll get better, more eco- 
nomical service from your 4 w.d. See your 
local 4 w.d. dealer today. Free literature. 



























APPROVED MODELS FOR 
ALL 4 W.Ds. TO I'/, TONS EQUIPMENT 


WA R Ni M FG. Oo. Riverton Box 6064-FR3, Seattle 88, Wash. 
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and to carry responsibility, few paral- 
lel efforts are being made to attract 
ambitious and capable young men 
into forestry. Considering current 
shortages and the predicted future 
increases in demand for foresters, it 
seems doubtful that forestry is now 
attracting talented young men as 
rapidly as they will be needed. 


Do foresters stay with the 
profession? 


Before launching into a recruiting 
campaign, supporters of forestry may 
well inquire as to whether the cur- 
rent shortage is due to men trained 
in forestry entering other lines of 
work, either just after leaving college 
or after a try at one or two forestry 
jobs. Everyone in forestry work 
knows men who have made such a 
change, especially during past periods 
when forestry jobs have been scarce 
and in areas where foresters’ salaries 
have been low. 

At some forestry schools recently 
a small but noticeable percentage of 
graduates have been going into work 
perhaps distantly related to forestry 
but not in the forest management 
field for which they were specifically 
trained. The shortage of engineers 
and the higher salaries in this field 
have drawn some graduates to work 
in photogrammetry, road planning 
and construction, mapping, and 
other work for which forestry train- 
ing has equipped them. Also some 
have been attracted by the high 
salaries in selling forest-related prod- 
ucts such as tractors, chain saws, 
wood preservatives, millwork, and 
dozens of wood products. These men 
have been trained to fill the types 
of jobs in which current shortages 
exist. 

An effort was made to determine 
what percentage of forestry school 
graduates stay in this line of work. 
There is some variation among 
schools, and the problem of job- 
classification precludes a_ clear-cut 
picture. However, an estimate from 
rather sketchy data indicates that 
probably 80 to 90 per cent of the 
graduates of forestry schools remain 
in jobs more or less related to for- 
estry. Perhaps 50 to 60 per cent are 
employed directly in forest manage- 
ment. 

The worst period for trained for- 
esters leaving the field was in the 
late 1930’s and early 1940’s when the 
CCC Program was being tapered off 
just as the great numbers of forestry 
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The completely new Forward Control ‘Jeep’ FC-150— 
the first time a 4-wheel-drive Truck has so effectively 
combined maximum cargo capacity with exceptional 
maneuverability! New Forward Control design puts 
a 74” pickup box on an 81” wheelbase. And the FC-150 
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Texas Calls 
Fire Parley 


Louisiana airlifts 420 
citizens in new fire 
study effort. Florida con- 
ducts three fire confer- 
ferences simultaneously 


Texas, which had more wild forest 
fires in 1956 than any other year since 
1939, has called a Texas Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference for this spring. 
R. M. Townsend, president of the Texas 
Forestry Association, has announced that 
Marvin Angle, of Nacogdoches, will be 
chairman. The Texas meeting will be 
a followup on the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference of last April in 
New Orleans which was attended by 85 
Texans. Purpose of the Texas confer- 
ence will be to focus attention of Texans 
on the seriousness of wild fires in the 
forests. 

At a Louisiana fire conference last 
mouth, the Louisiana Forestry Associa- 
tion airlifted 420 business, public and 
civic leaders over the state’s forests in a 
renewec effort to study the fire prob- 
lem. Scene of that state’s first followup 
conference on the New Orleans meeting 
was Minden where C. O. Holland, presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank and Trust 
Company, urged citizens of the state “to 
stand up for justice in forest fire prose- 
cutions.” 

Holland nailed down two major roles 
the public must play if the forestry pro- 
gram is to succeed: 1) To cement a 
militant public opinion in favor of forest 
fire prevention in every area and 2) to 
encourage all law enforcement officials 
to take stern action toward those who 
burn the woods. 

C. H. Jeter, chairman of the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission, added another 
recommendation: “To maintain the 
strong forest fire protection agency em- 
bodied in the Louisiana Forestry Com- 
mission and demand that adequate pro- 
tection be afforded the entire state.” 

State Forester Jim Mixon reported 
that while the average size of forest fires 
has been cut down by 50 percent in 
the last 12 years, the state, never- 
theless, has more fires today than previ- 
ously. Reason is that “we now have a 
whole lot more people roaming around 
more and a lot faster!” 

On the law enforcement picture, Mix- 
on said that one out of every five fires 
in northwest Louisiana was investigated 
by law enforcement agents of the com- 
mission last year “and an arrest was 
made two out of three times.” The fact 
that forest landowners have now put 
additional firefighting crews into the 
fray is also helping to bolster the cause 
of law and order, Mixon said. 

In another development, the Florida 
Forestry Association was sponsoring 
three simultaneous fire conferences in 
that state last month; but details were 
not available as American Forests went 
to press, 











students attracted by the CCC Pro- 
gram were getting their diplomas. 
In describing this period, Mr. Frank 
H. Kaufert, director of Minnesota’s 
School of Forestry, wrote recently, 
“This situation resulted in one 
of the most difficult employment 
periods in the history of forestry 
—a period during which there 
were few jobs and many graduates. 
“While the CCC Program made 
many valuable contributions in 
terms of forest planting, timber 
stand improvement and other proj- 
ects, it nearly wrecked the forestry 
schools and did serious damage 
to the entire profession as far as 
its employment reputation was 
concerned. The unfortunate em- 
ployment that prevailed in the 
late 1930’s and early 1940’s still 
is the basis for discouraging inter- 
ested and qualified young men 
from entering the profession.” 
Turnover among employed for- 
esters, that is, percentage of men 
leaving jobs each year, seems to have 
been quite low in recent years. A 
scattered sampling of industrial, fed- 
eral and state organizations shows 
a turnover rate varying from zero 
to nine per cent, with an average 
around five per cent. The great 
majority of those leaving take for- 
estry employment elsewhere or enter 
the armed services A comparative 
figure from a large sample of em- 
ployers of engineers showed a turn- 
over rate of nine per cent in 1955. 
In summing up the significance of 
foresters shifting to other lines of 
work, the conclusions seem justified 
that forestry graduates stick with 
their profession as well as or better 
than men in other fields, but that 
a small additional number might 
be retained in field forest manage- 
ment jobs by higher salaries and 
better working conditions. 


What about salaries? 


Foresters’ salaries have been a de- 
terring factor in attracting men, but 
recent increases in starting salaries 
have made substantial progress to- 
ward allowing forestry to compete 
on a more equal basis with other 
professions. These increases are too 
recent and too little publicized to 
have had a significant influence on 
enrollment trends. The older idea 
of keeping starting salaries low to 
test a man’s real liking for forestry 
work is giving way to the recognition 
that reliable and skilled men can 
only be attracted and retained by a 
job that enables them to maintain 
a satisfactory family life. 

The most significant improvement 
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in salaries has been the establish. 
ment within the past few months by 
the U.S. Forest Service, followin 
the lead of the Bureau of Land Man. 
agement, of a starting salary of $350 
per month. After one year of satis. 
factory service the salary increases 
to $410 per month. Starting salaries 
in industry and state service seem 
to range from $320 to $400 per 
month, with state forestry agencies 
more frequently in the lower part of 
the range. For comparison, current 
starting salaries for 4-year engineer- 
ing graduates seem to be in the 
range of $400 to $425 per month. 

A fair picture of forestry salaries 
would show that, in spite of limited 
opportunities for advancement in 
many forestry organizations, there 
are some very tempting salaries avail- 
able in the field for men with initia- 
tive and leadership ability. A dis. 
trict ranger on a national forest re- 
ceives from $450 to $620 per month 
under the new pay schedule, and a 
national forest supervisor might re- 
ceive over $800. A 1953 survey by 
the Society of American Foresters 
showed that twelve per cent of its 
members were receiving between 
$620 and $830 per month, five per 
cent between $830 and $1250 per 
month, and two per cent over $1250 
per month. 


What needs to be done? 


Although rising salaries may help, 
many other things need to be done 
to alleviate the shortage and to meet 
steadily rising employment levels. 
Some government agencies are al- 
ready modifying civil service pro- 
grams to make employment less com- 
plicated. Civil service examinations 
are being given more frequently. 
States are accepting out-of-state resi- 
dents in examinations, and expand- 
ing numbers of sub-professional jobs 
to give foresters more hands and feet. 
The U.S. Forest Service is institut- 
ing a Student Trainee Program to 
allow forestry school students to at- 
tain civil service status as soon as 
one college year is completed. By 
working regularly during summers 
the student in this program can 
steadily move up to attain a profes- 
sional forestry position upon gradua- 
tion without taking further tests. 

More active programs are needed 
to place good information on for- 
estry opportunities before young men 
of high school and college age. Pos- 
sibly advertising is needed to counter- 
balance the glamorizing of engineer- 
ing. Someone could well undertake 
a project of screening the published 
material on careers to see that it 
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outs tree planting time hes 


Exact, positive spacing 
with exclusive timing 
wheel. 






@ Correct planting depth 
on any terrain with spe- 
cial contour lever 


e Exclusive, scalloped 
coulter wheel for fast, 
easy cutting of sod, etc. 


@ Twin-seat design cuts 
planting time in half 


The most rugged, versatile tree planter ever built, the ForestView 
Tandem Planter assures fast, low-cost planting of seedlings, lining-out 
stock, potted material or other small plants. Easy to operate lever control 
permits instant adjustment to even the most rugged terrain. The newly 
designed, patented trencher shoe speeds planting of potted material and 
liners without damage. Precision alignment of stripper bar prevents 
clogging by weeds and undergrowth. Commercial steel 











construction 

throughout — ball-bearing mounted heeling wheels. Mechanized planting 
eliminates human error — insures better survival. 

Write today for literature and prices — FREE 
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Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 


Nomination for Membership 


in 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
the monthly magazine AMERICAN FORESTS) 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate 





(NAME OF NOMINEE—PLEASE PRINT) 


whose address is 





for Membership 
in The American Forestry Association. Please send the nominee an Invitation 
to Membership which outlines the privileges and benefits of membership in 
The American Forestry Association. 





My Name as Nominating Member 





My Address 





DUES: Subscribing membership per year, $6; Two years, $10; Contributing mem- 
bership per year, $10; Sustaining membership per year, $25; Life membership 
(mo other dues for life), $150; Patron membership (no other dues for life), $1000. 


Canadian postage 25c extra per year, Foreign 50c extra per year, on Subscribing 
memberships only. 
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gives a true and up-to-date picture 
of forestry. A recent look at a typi- 
cal shelf of career materials shows 
much old material giving very low 
starting salaries, and the main re. 
quirements for foresters as a robust 
physique and a love of the out-of. 
doors. A book on careers published 
in the last year briefly describes for. 
estry at the end of the section on 
“opportunities in agriculture” and 
makes no mention of it in the chap. 
ter on “opportunities in the profes. 
sions. 

Some local groups of professional 
foresters are cooperating closely with 
high school authorities in familiariz- 
ing career counselors with forestry 
and in changing some romantic 
ideas. More of this is needed, and 
perhaps some assistance from a na- 
tional organization is called for. 
Cooperation is certainly desirable 
with other groups in urging adequate 
preparation in grade school and high 
school so that more students can 
successfully complete collegiate tech- 
nical training. Finally the need 
should not be overlooked for more 
scholarship aid at the freshman and 
upperclass level and for aids to stu- 
dents who must pay higher non- 
resident tuition fees. 

Each employer of foresters should 
perhaps consider the long-range 
effects on recruitment of the living 
conditions and opportunities for ad- 
vancement in his forestry staff. It is 
known that a strong factor in the 
career choice of a young man may 
be the desire to emulate some success- 
ful person in his own community. 
Areas where many foresters work 
may be examined to see how many 
forestry students they are producing. 
Also training beyond the bachelor’s 
level might be given some considera- 
tion. Except in research and teach- 
ing, employers of foresters uniformly 
place no premium on advanced de- 
grees and offer no encouragement for 
their men to get them. Employers of 
engineers have found that the pos 
sibility of taking advanced work may 
be important in attracting high cali- 
ber personnel. 


Are more forestry schools needed? 
In view of the fact that present 
enrollments are not yet up to the 
post-war peaks and that facilities 
and staffs have expanded some since 
that time, the establishment of new 
forestry schools does not seem to be 
necessary at this time. No extensive 
area of the country lacks a forestry 
training institution. If sizable in- 
creases are called for in the next 
decades, they would seem to be ob- 
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tainable most efficiently through 
strenethening of existing schools, 
both accredited and non-accredited. 

In this period of shortage the for- 
estry schools face a heavy responsi- 
bility to maintain and raise stand- 
ards which employers of foresters 
have come to expect and yet turn 
out more graduates. The schools 
must also be constantly readjusting 
their training programs to incorpo- 
rate new knowledge and new tech- 
niques. Forestry needs good men, 
not just more men. In order to jus- 
tify higher salaries and continued 
advancement, foresters must be con- 
stantly developing and_ practicing 
ways of doing their jobs more effi- 
ciently. Men are needed who will 
not reject new ideas if the initial 
trial is not completely successful, 
but who will see what adjustments 
are necessary to make the idea work. 
With the application of aerial pho- 
togrammetry, statistical methods, 
genetic improvement, and mechani- 
zation of more and more woods ac- 
tivities, the technical demands on 
the field forester are becoming more 
complex, as are the demands on the 
wood products man. But perhaps 
most significant of the type of train- 
ing needed for foresters is the ever- 
increasing administrative and policy- 
making responsibility foresters are 
called upon to carry as forestry or- 
ganizations expand and as the public 
comes to recognize the diversity of 
products and benefits forest lands 
can yield. The field offers an expand- 
ing wealth of opportunity and _ re- 
ward for the young man with initia- 
tive and ability. 


National Recreation Study 
(From page 6) 


forms of outdoor recreation, of 
much greater importance is their 
surging upward trend year after 
year. Recreation increased 250 per- 
cent on national forests in the past 
10 years, and, a conservative estimate 
predicts a 50 percent increase in the 
next five years. The Park Service has 
experienced identical trends on the 
public properties under its adminis- 
tration, as have state parks and all 
other lands and waters available for 
public use. The trends are up and 
up again, with no one guessing what 
the demand will be when America’s 
population hits the 200 million mark 
coupled with the very probable 4- 
day week. 

Important as the public lands are, 
for the majority of Americans in 
the more thickly populated East, 
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These 5 Are the Aristocrats of 
Flowering American Evergreens 


Carefully dug and packed—easy to plant. Like acid 
soil, moisture, part shade. We ship tens of thousands 
every year. 


LINER” SIZE 
Single stem plants with 
some earth, about 12 
inches. Express on 25, 
about $2.50 on arrival 


LANDSCAPE SIZE 
—Several-stem clumps 
balled and burlapped, 8 
to 12 inches. Express on 
25, about $5.00 on arrival 


These named species will 
give you gorgeous bloom 
from May to July. 


(25) (100) (10) (25) 
$12.00 $42.00 Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) (Pink-white, June) $13.50 $30.00 
10.50 37.50 Rhododendron (maximum) (White, July) 13.50 30.00 
16.00 58.00 catawbiense (Rose, June) 15.00 35.00 
16.00 58.00 carolina (Pink, May) 15.00 35.00 
12.00 42.00 Leucothoe (White, May) 13.50 30.00 


5 LARGER BUSHY CLUMPS °1675 


One each, or assorted as you wish. 14% 
Several-stem, bushy clumps. Balled to 2 ft. high. Balled & burlapped. Boxed 
& burlapped. for express (about $5 on arrival). 


- HEMLOCKS-— 


(Entirely Nursery Grown) 


25 for *18 


Quick-growing, handsome evergreens. 
Grow in sun or shade. Hemlock makes 
the most beautiful of all hedges. (Space 
18 inches apart in row.) These trees are 
lusty 6-year-olds, ideal size for safe 
shipping. Express on arrival ($1.50 
to $2.00). 


Larger quantities: 100 for $70, 1000 for $650. 

Smaller Sizes (9 to 12 inch), same age (6 years), also twice 
transplanted: 25 for $13.50, 100 for $50.00 

Larger Sizes (15 to 18 inch): 25 for $35, 100 for $130. 


SAMPLE 5 Postpaid 9925 
One each of 5 Landscape Size listed. 









12 to 15 inches high, 
twice transplanted, 














We supply thousands of trees to large 


us, too. 5 of one kind at 10 rate. 50 at 
estates, parks and municipalities. You 


100 rate. Pay express (10 to 15%) on 


can profit by buying your trees from arrival. 
ACER (Maple) (10) (100) PLATANUS (10) (100) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 4 to 6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 (Amer. Sycamore) 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8 ft. 22.00 180.00 6 to8 ft. 22.50 175.00 
saccharum (Sugar Maple) 4 to6 ft. 15.00 135.00 8 to 10 ft. 30.00 250.00 
6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 POPLAR Lombardy 5toGft. 850 65.00 
— (Norway 4to5ft. 12.50 100.00 Bolleana 4to5ft. 15.00 125.00 
aple SALIX (Willow) 
CLADRASTUS Babylonica (Weeping)  4toSft. 12.50 110.00 
(Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.) 4to5ft. 12.50 110.00 
CORNUS Florida (Dogwood) 4 to 5ft. 30.00 250.00 Golden Weeping (Niobe) 4to5ft. 12.50 110.00 
ey suse. um mn SORBUS (Mountain Ash) 4 to 5ft. 20.00 190.00 
(Sweet Gum) = . TILIA (American Linden) 4 to 5Sft. 18.00 145.00 
ay om 4to5ft. 17.50 125.00 ULMUS (American Elm) 5toGft. 18.00 155.00 
Gene a ae aes pumila (Siberian) 4to5ft. 15.00 130.00 





This DIFFERENT Catalog FREE 


| with each order or sent for 10c to cover mailing costs. Careful descrip- 
tions of 122 different trees, 50 vines, 152 shrubs, 140 broadleaf ever- 
greens, 66 azaleas, 90 conifer evergreens, 121 fruits, 250 hardy perenni- 
als. Many photographs, climate chart to show where plants are hardy, 
helpful graphs and soil information. A compact book of 64 pages, full 
of FACTS. Limited edition, so get your FREE copy with order NOW, 
or send your 10c. 
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KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-4 e HIGHLANDS, N. J. 
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HOW MUCH DID FOREST FIRES 
COST YOU LAST YEAR? 


According to unofficial estimates, the total loss from forest fires last year was in excess 
of ONE BILLION DOLLARS. Anyway you look at it, this tragic loss represents a lot of 
timber destroyed, many missing paychecks, greatly increased soil erosion, flood damage 
and loss of wildlife. Even if you were not directly dependent on forests for your livelihood, 
you can bet that a sizeable portion of this loss came out of your pocket. The attention of 
the people must be focused on this disastrous loss through improved public education. We 


believe the use of these “fire-preventing” matches is making a real contribution to forest 
fire prevention education. 





This striking red, yellow and black design vividly depicts 
the result of carelessness. Each time one of these 
matches is used the user is reminded to be careful—and 
he is reminded too of you, your company and your prod- 
uct, because your message appears on each matchbook. 


The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished in true- 
to-life colors. And regardless of your business—whether 
you are a butcher, a baker or a candlestick maker—your 


imprint on each book builds lasting goodwill. The 
modest cost makes their use a sound advertising value. 


The green and white Keep Green design offers in addi- 
tion to your own imprint, the extra benefit of the Keep 
Green slogan on the back with the name of your state. 
There is no extra charge for the additional imprint 
which is available only on this design. 


ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODA Y—/JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





Check these Facts: 
PRICE LIST 


There are 2,500 matchbooks 
in each case—50 cartons of 
50 books each. All prices 
are for the same design, same 
imprint to one address. 
Transportation prepaid on 
orders for four or more cases. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter our order for __.____._ cases of Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
Red & Yellow Keep Green 


IMPRINT 
SHOULD 
READ 
(Please Print) 


Imprint for back of Keep Green Design should read: 











Ship to: i [] Check Enclosed 
Name 


1 case $ 25.00 
2 cases 45.00 
4 cases 80.00 
10 cases 175.00 
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private lands and waters are of ever 

more critical importance. The fact 
that about 80 percent of all hunting 
aakes place on private lands illus- 
trates the point! Hence the total 
problem cannot be approached nor 
solved alone through such programs 
as the Forest Service’s “Operation 
Outdoors,” the Park Service’s “Mis- 
sion 66” nor the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s recently announced 10-year 
program. While their contribution 
to the whole is immense; never-the- 
less to a very considerable extent, 
these expanding programs are de- 
signed to close the gap between pres- 
ent demand and present inadequate 
recreation use facilities and oppor- 
tunities. 

The language of the legislation 
clearly does not seek to delay follow 
through on these programs nor to 
delay consideration and appropriate 
action on other legislation related 
to outdoor recreation. 

Such studies as the Park Service’s 
report on “Our Vanishing Shore- 
line,” Bureau of Reclamation’s brief 
inventory of recreation opportuni- 
ties at reservoir areas, Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s study of the “Wetlands 
in the United States,” studies of 
River Basin inter-Agency Commit- 
tees, and a wealth of individual state 
studies of fish, wildlife and recrea- 
tion problems all give important 
clues to America’s recreation re- 
sources and problems. Yet, we have 
had no attempt to integrate and cor- 
relate such data, in the light of 
broad, nationwide perspective, to 
inventory and evaluate these re- 
sources as they fill the need today 
and as they may or may not fill the 
need two or three decades hence. 
The legislation is designed to take 
the first important step toward that 
goal. 

It is simple legislation providing 
for the creation of a joint Congres- 
sional-Presidential Bi-partisan Com- 
mission. Four members each of the 
House and Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committees, and seven 
citizens including the chairman to 
be appointed by the President. To 
assist it, the commission would ap- 
point an advisory council consisting 
of 25 citizens representative geo- 
graphically of the major interest 
groups; state departments of wild- 
life, parks, forestry and water con- 
servation, landowners, industry, la- 
bor, education and private conserva- 
tion groups. Liaison officers from the 
several interested federal bureaus, 
such as the Forest Service, Park 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service 
and Soil Conservation Service would 





also serve on the advisory council. 

The commission’s responsibilities, 
which would end on submission of 
its report December 31, 1959, would 
be: “To undertake a comprehensive 
inventory and evaluation of the out- 
door recreation resources of the na- 
tion. It will project as scientifically 
as possible known trends of popula- 
tion and recreation habits and de- 
sires of the public in order to esti- 
mate our future needs for continued 
outdoor recreation opportunity. Fi- 
nally it will develop recommenda- 
tions for methods and programs 
which can serve as guides in future 
planning by the federal depart- 


ments, states and private organiza- 
tions. 

“It is not the intent of the meas- 
ure to duplicate programs and 
studies now underway by various 
interested agencies. The bill pro- 
vides that the commission shall 
utilize fully all such material and 
data available from the federal de- 
partments, state agencies or other 
sources. Further, the commission is 
directed to make the maximum prac- 
tical use of the facilities of the vari- 
ous states, universities and other 
competent groups which may best 
be able to carry out particular phases 
of the review.” 





Give a fireman a choice and he's sure to go for the Dragon Fire Pump 


—the one designed from his point of view. 


Dragon Fire Pumps come completely assembled. And because there's 
no pump packing to dry out, they're always ready for instant action, 


even after standing idle for long periods. The special harness is not 


only easy to get into, but designed so the pump rides high where it 
can't throw the fireman off balance or interfere with walking. 


Dragon Fire Pumps fight fire and fatigue! Just a few easy strokes of the 


pump lever gives the operator 
@ continuous flow of water he can 
direct right where it does the 
most good. And a mere twist of 
the shut-off nozzle gives either 
solid stream or spray instantly. 
What's more, a fireman using a 
Dragon Fire Pump can take his 
hands off both shut-off nozzle 
ond pump lever to use rake, 
shovel, or other tool. 


Specify Dragon Fire Pumps and 


get the pump designed with the 
firefighter in mind. 


SOragen FIRE PUMPS 


now available in 2 models 
No. 150-S —Stainless Steel Tank 








VALUABLE 
DISTRIBUTOR- 
SHIPS 
AVAILABLE, 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 


seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons 


DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements and can be 
supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PENNSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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FORESTRY 
HORTICULTURE 
ARBORICULTURE 
BOTANY ... 


| . . . if you’re interested in 



























































these subjects, you'll be in- 





terested in our firm which is 











over 20 years young. 








By observing effects of gas 











leaks on soil and vegetation, 








we conserve gas for com- 
panies in 45 states and 


Canada. 





























The opportunity is here if 








you have the background 
and like to travel. Write, 














outlining your education 





and experience and we will 





arrange an interview. 

















Heath Survey 
Consultants, Inc. 
572 Washington Street 
Wellesley 81, Mass. 
















































































To implement that last directive, 
the bill provides that out of appro- 
priations made to it the commission 
may make direct grants to enable 
states, universities, and other groups 
to carry out such phrases of the re- 
view as the commission determines 
to be desirable. 

The bill does not establish a new, 
continuing agency of government. 
The commission would have no ad- 
ministrative authority over any 
agency or any program. Its respon- 
sibility would be confined to mak- 
ing the study in cooperation with 
federal and state agencies and pri- 
vate organizations, compile its data, 
evaluate and make a report of its 
findings and recommendations to 
the President and to the Congress. 

Senator Watkins in commenting 
on the floor of the Senate stated: 
“This bill, if enacted, will be pri- 
marily fact finding legislation. It 
will set up a public bi-partisan com- 
mission to ascertain the facts of our 
greatly expanding outdoor recrea- 
tional needs and the pressures which 
are building up on our dwindling 
resources and facilities,” and “the 
bill recognizes the importance of 
multiple use of recreational re- 
sources, and of action on all levels 
of government.” ' 

It is interesting to note that dis- 
cussions over a period of years, which 
resulted in the Sierra Club’s pro- 
posal for a “Scenic Resource Re- 
view” have now resulted in the intro- 
duction of legislation in the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature which is 
parallel to the Anderson-Aspinall 
Bill on the state level. It is antici- 
pated that other states will be stimu- 
lated by the federal legislation to un- 
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dertake similar studies. To the ex. 
tent that they may, the work of the 
federal commission would be made 
still more complete and meaningful, 

The importance of outdoor ree. 
reation resources reaches directly or 
indirectly to every citizen. Appro- 
priate protection and sound develop. 
ment of them likewise is the respon. 
sibility of all. As Senator Anderson 
put it : 

“Implicit in the undertaking js 
the fact that all segments of our Na- 
tion have a big stake in the future 
of outdoor recreation. Cooperative. 
ly, through the suggested review, we 
shall be able to gain an understand. 
ing of the problems and to partici- 
pate fully in planning to meet the 
future.” 

— 
The legislation: 

S-846 introduced by Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson (D-New Mex.) for 
himself and Senators Arthur V. 
Watkins (R-Utah), James E. Mur- 
ray (D-Montana), John A. Carroll 
(D-Colorado), Frank A. Barrett 
(R-Wyoming), Thomas H. Kuchel 
(R-Calif.), Gordon Allott (R-Colo- 
rado), Richard E. Neuberger (D- 
Oregon) and Karl E. Mundt (RS. 
D.). Referred to Senate Committee 
for Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Bills identical to S-846 were intro- 
duced by: HR-3592 Congressman 
Wayne M. Aspinall (D. Colo.) , HR- 
3593 Congressman John P. Saylor 
(R. Pa.), HR-3594 Congressman 
Clair Engle (D. Calif.), HR-359%5 
Congressman Lee Metcalf (D. Mon- 
tana), HR-3596 Congressman John 
J. Rhodes (R. Arizona). They were 
referred to House Committee for In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


Science and Natural Resources 
(From page 42) 


ble was not to be solved in that way. 
They realized that fish and game, given 
proper habitat conditions, can take care 
very efficiently of maintaining their own 
numbers. It was not easy, however, to 
convince the sportsmen and the general 
public of this. Much credit goes for a 
change of the climate of opinion to such 
organizations as the Izaak Walton 
League. But a great deal of credit is 
due also to a practical politician who 
was able to speak to sportsmen in their 
own idiom and who had somehow come 
to realize that the problem of fish and 
wildlife administration is essentially one 
of wise land use. He went about the 
state addressing sportsmen’s groups in 
vigorous language. Finally, due largely 
to his efforts, it became possible for the 





first time in the history of the state to 
place in charge of wildlife and fish 
administration a technically trained pro- 
fessional expert in these fields. 

Today wildlife policy is inseparable 
from the management of land, being 
viewed in its relation to the whole agri- 
cultural and forest economy of the state. 
The forest management mentioned earlier 
is also undergoing a slow but steady 
transformation. The bulk of the forest 
land in the state is in the form of farm 
woodlots. For a long time these have 
been neglected and grazed. At the pres- 
ent time there is a strong campaign to 
eliminate the grazing. This, of course, 
cannot be separated from the program 
of pasture improvement. Many of the pas 
tures in the state have been in as sorry 
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a shape as the woodlands yet capable of 
great improvement. As they are im- 
proved, the pressure for using the wood- 
lands for grazing is naturally decreas- 
ing. Certain sawmills, for example, are 
now encouraging farmers in the vicinity 
not to clear-cut but only remove trees 
that have become ripe, ready for use, 
and needed in the farm operations. 

The influence of the late Louis Brom- 
field on Malabar Farm in introducing 
improved methods of grass agriculture 
which keep the ground covered through- 
out the year has been enormous. These 
measures have certainly not solved all 
the land use problems. In a highly in- 
dustrialized state such as Ohio, factories 
offer constant inducements to men who 
worked on farms and who much prefer 
the 40-hour week with high pay to the 
hard work which is entailed in farming. 
Here, as elsewhere in the country, there 
is no easy or pat solution to the land use 
problem; but it is a pleasure to note 
that improvements have been going on 
steadily. 

Several years ago the various branches 
of government which dealt with separate 
resources and which were separately or- 
ganized were federated into one depart- 
ment of state with a representative on 
the governor’s cabinet. While this sys- 
tem is not perfect, its good effects are 
already evident and will contribute sol- 
idly to an eventual sound program of 
resource Management in a great and 
prosperous state. 

After a period of 12 years in Ohio it 
was my fortune to come East to Connect- 
icut in 1950. Here I was able to view 
some new aspects of the resource prob- 
lem and particularly to have borne in 
on me the fact that one resource very 
seldom mentioned as such is perhaps the 
basic resource of all. I refer to space. 
The entire area from New York up 
through Springfield. Massachusetts, is 
today regarded by planners necessarily 
as one great metropolitan unit in spite 
of the fact that there are gaps of forest 
and agricultural land within it. The re- 
gional planners who are working within 
this area are doing so under great diffi- 
culty. It is seldom indeed that a planner 
really has an opportunity to plan. Like 
some physicians, he is called in only 
when the patient is in grave danger and 
has then to improvise as best he can 
under serious handicaps. 

I recently examined a population map 
of one of the New England states which 
the planners had prepared in which the 
population was indicated by dots. View- 
ing it as a biologist, I could not help but 
be impressed by the similarity of this 
map to a bacterial culture plate on which 
the colonies were very numerous and each 
doing its best to spread out in what is, 
after all, a limited and finite space. It 














may be that man is exempt from the 
limitations under which the lower or- 
ganisms operate but few biologists, if 
any, believe this. Can human beings in- 
crease their numbers, their individual 
needs, their range and speed indefinitely 
without eventually having to come to 
terms with the limitations of a finite 
environment as other forms of life must 
do? Confusion of thought on this score 
is perhaps the major dilemma in the field 
of conservation. 

The problem of the urgency of space 
in New England was at no time more 
vividly demonstrated than during the two 
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floods of the past year. These were occa- 
sioned by local rainfalls of great inten- 
sity, 15 to 20 inches in a few days. Statis- 
ticians judged that such a rainfall is to 
be expected only once in a thousand or 
two thousand years, yet there were two 
in the same season. 

When New England was settled the 
mills were built along the streams for a 
very good reason. They needed water 
power. But if one examines, for exam- 
ple, an old map of the city of Waterbury 
he will find that while the mills were 
located down along the channel within 
the flood plain, the residences were all 








QUICK, SAFE, ALL-DAY 
PROTECTION! Just mist 
Ticks-Off on pants, socks, jacket 
hat, other garments, and 
exposed parts of body at 
neck, ankles, wrists. Repels 
and kills irritating, dangerous § 
insects . . . helps ——s 
Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever, Rabbit Fever, Tick 
Fever, similar diseases. Used 
by U. S. Forestry and Wildlife 
Depts., Army, Navy; U.S. and 
State Conservation Dept. 


Distributed by 
MINES SAFETY 
APPLIANCE CO. 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Streets 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

54 Branch Offices In The U. S. 
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Excellent 


OPPORTUNITY 
MEN — — 


22 to 35 years of age 


Forestry Graduates and accepted 
non graduates will be trained 
on-the-job for well paid positions 
as FOREMEN .. . groundline 
inspection and preservative treat- 
ment of standing telephone and 
power poles. Foremen are in 
charge of crews (3 to 5 man 
each) . 


Over $100.00 weekly average 
with good future potential for 
capable men. Inspection work 
from April through November. 
December through March, Fore- 
men operate their crews on right- 
of-way BRUSH CONTROL 
with latest scientific equipment. 


Applications now being consid- 
ered for territories in the north- 
ern sections of the East and mid- 
dle West. 


Please send resume including draft 
status to 


UTILITIES DIVISION 


OSMOSE 


WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


978 ELLICOTT ST., BUFFALO 9, N.Y. 
















ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


sod, stony soils, steep hillsides, 
sites. Equipped with 20” coulter. 
M-55: A low cost planter for the easier 
sites where no hillside adjustment is neces- 
sary. At $245 ideal for the Christmas Tree 
grower. Wearing parts same as “Standard.” 
Write for details: 


ROOTSPRED 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 


Standard: Heavy duty planter for tractors 
with hydraulic lift. Usable on 20 h.p. and 
up wheel tractors—also on the smaller 
crawlers. Make these sites plantable: heavy 
brushy 














perched on high, dry, well-drained 
ground. Anyone who has even a moder- 
ate interest in architecture can observe 
as he goes through New England that 
the houses which were first built were 
all safely above flood line. Later genera- 
tions, failing to understand the meaning 
of the term “flood plain” (which can be 
obtained from any dictionary), have 
crowded down into the flood plain and 
close to the channel for housing pur- 
poses. Swamps, which normally consti- 
tute safety valves for the storage of sur- 
plus water, have been filled and covered 
by housing. More than this, the factories 
themselves have actually expanded and 
encroached on the channel thus increas- 
ing their vulnerability to flood damage 
and constricting the flow of water so that 
it is bound to rise higher because of the 
obstruction. When these circumstances 
are combined with the basic geology, one 
gets a perfect setup for maximum flood 
damage in case of extensive rains. For 
the geological pattern in many places is 
one of streams which flow at intervals 
through narrow, constricted gorges of 
hard rock that serve as barriers to the 
free flow of water. 

Such are the natural hazards of the 
landscape that have been intensified by 
man’s own disregard of simple scientific 
facts and processes that are going on con- 
stantly about us and can be abserved by 
anyone who has been trained to see 
them. Yet, strange to say, most of the 
people affected by them are quite un- 
aware of these phenomena. I see little 
prospect of permanent relief unless we 
can establish among the American public 
and its political leaders a higher stand- 
ard of scientific literacy that now ob- 
tains. I do not refer necessarily to a 
knowledge of the more esoteric and diffi- 
cult aspects of science but to such very 
simple matters as the conviction that two 
and two make four, that water runs 
downhill, and that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time. 
This certainly does not seem like an un- 
reasonable standard to meet. Yet until 
people begin to realize that such laws 
of nature operate, not only in the labo- 
ratory or the factory, but on the land- 
scape as well, we are likely to have con- 
tinuing trouble. 

It seems convenient at this point to 
summarize the factors with which the 
student of natural resources must deal. 
For this purpose let us borrow from the 
mathematician. Suppose we start with a 
simple fraction, R/P where R stands for 
resources and P stands for population. 
This is an honest enough fraction. If 
there are 50 people to the square mile, 
space, for example, has to be apportioned 
accordingly. The same thing is true with 
the number of gallons of water available 
to supply a city with a population of 
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say 50,000. Let us next use the ‘unction 
sign f which indicates that the fraction 


is related to what follows. For the fina] 
term let us use the letter C standing for 
culture. Here we employ the term cul. 
ture in the technical sense in which it js 
used by social scientists to represent the 
pattern of behavior and the system of 
values which any social group, large or 
small, tends to hammer out as it lives 
together within a particular environment. 
The memorandum (R/P)f(c) then sug. 
gests that the allocation of resources to 
a population is a function of the culture 
of that particular group. 

For example, the kind of resources and 
the type of culture are inseparably re. 
lated. To the Indian, flint was a major 
mineral resource. To us it means little, 
On the other hand the deposits of fossil 
fuel and metallic ores which are so es. 
sential to our civilization were not sig. 
nificant to the Indian culture. Less ob- 
vious but even more important—the value 
system of a culture determines largely 
how resources are handled and treated. 
A society may have the bohemian phil. 
osophy of chicken one day and feathers 
the next—use up resources, and let new. 
comers take the consequences. On the 
other hand, there are cultural groups 
which have an innate respect for certain 
resources. This is notably true of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch who, after a lapse 
of 200 or more years, are farming land 
that is as fertile as it ever was. The ex- 
planation is not to be found in any su- 
perior skill or scientific knowledge of 
these people, but in the fact that their 
system of values involves profound re- 
spect for the land itself. 

It is, I believe, through such a respect 
for resources, and particularly for the 
intangible values of environment. that 
we must expect any permanent improve- 
ment in resource management. Likewise 
it is through our patterns of behavior 
and values that we must deal with the 
pressure of population on _ resources. 
Among the Plains Indians, for example, 
hunger was a frequent threat and the 
mother of the family was traditionally 
allowed to judge whether another mouth 
could be added to the group and fed. 
In Europe at the present time certain 
small countries are making a desperate 
effort to live within their finite means. 
This is true of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, of France of course, Ireland and 
Italy. The people of these countries seem 
to realize that they must accommodate 
themselves somehow to a space which 
will not expand and consequently are 
taking measures, however inefficient or 
imperfect, to put some restriction on the 
rate of population increase. Truly the 
relation between resources, population 
and culture is inescapable. 

Fortunately, in the United States we 
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are not under the pressures that exist in 
many parts of the world. We still have 
a great margin of safety. But this, rath- 
er than serving as an excuse for reckless- 
ness in the treatment of our resources, 
gives us the opportunity to think and 
Jook ahead toward the time when we 
shall have to come to some kind of terms 
with our own space and resources. These, 
however vast, still are certainly finite. 
This I believe we must realize if we are 
to preserve our way of life with its rela- 
tive freedom. 

In this task it is not enough to use 
the scientist as a source of accurate and 
dependable information. All reaches of 
talent within the country have a part to 
play. There are many problems in law, 
in engineering, in design, fiscal and poli- 
tical skill to be solved. The question is 
how to proceed. The answer, it seems to 
me, is fairly simple. Begin where you 
live. Every individual who prizes his 
freedom has an obligation to learn what 
is going on around him, become familiar 
with trends, processes, and problems, c-- 
cide what kind of a country he wants 
this to be in the long future and then 
work toward that end. 

To a greater extent than we realize, our 
political and economic freedom is based 
upon the fact that we have had a rela- 
tive abundance. If this is lost, we are 
bound to lose much else that we now 
enjoy. If we wish to preserve our free- 
dom, we must take responsibility to see 
that the conditions which make it pos- 
sible are continued. Here, as I have said, 
is a task which calls for all ranges of 
talent. I would be remiss if I did not 
further emphasize the importance of the 
artist in such an enterprise. It is the 
artist who is needed to form concepts 
of harmony in design, to dramatize the 
values of society, to help crystallize new 
and better ones and make them evident 
to others. Important as accurate tech- 
nical knowledge and technological skill, 
skilled industrial management and _poli- 
tical administration may be, these are in- 
effective unless they are blended into the 
common aspirations and values of our 
civilization. 


You Can’t Lick A Fernhopper 
(From page 27) 
materials 
cabin. 
Five men with power saws marched 
into the forest felled and bucked 
straight-grained Douglasfir and 
hauled the logs to the school’s mill. 
Ten sweating mill hands’ rolled 
logs from deck to head rig, ran the 
cants through the resaw and trimmed, 


edged and whammed out the bill of 
materials. 


needed to raise up the 
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Bartlett Tree Paint 


Universally used for treating prun- 
ing wounds and preventing growth 
of wood-destroying fungi. Will not 
crack, freeze or blister. Applied 
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gal. cans; 5, 30, 50 gal. drums. 











For 45 years Bartlett has been specializ- 
ing in manufacturing the best, most effi- 
cient tools for tree surgery. 


Write for catalog showing complete line. 
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Twenty determined men in zero 
weather with no protection but a 
leaking army tarp, set up a treating 
plant and cussed and bulled their 
way through the agony of preserving 
wood under such miserably tough 
conditions. 

A hundred men, in timber me- 
chanics classes framed and erected 
roof trusses, in forest administration 
classes administered shakes to the 
roof, and in wood identification 
classes identified wood as they sawed 
and hewed and nailed, and all hands 
sang as they worked. 

Three hundred willing pairs of 
hands gave up almost all leisure 
time for a school year to hammer out 
the fulfillment of a dream. The 
dream was the cabin; and so was the 
cabin built. Just as big as that built 
by the rough-barked characters in 
1925? No indeed; bigger, 50 percent 
bigger. And despite the meanest 
winter in more than a quarter of a 
century they wouldn’t be beat. Week 
after week they stayed with the job. 
Frozen fingers and nipped noses were 
paid no heed, and the new cabin 42 
feet by 70 feet was finally completed. 
Everything but the wiring and the 
fireplace was done by forestry stu- 
dents, using timbers from the school’s 
McDonald Forest, and rough lumber 
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Pumping 
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These 3 Centrifugal pumping “Work- 
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inaccessible water source into major 
pumper, or to fight fires direct through 
long line of hose. 


Write today for circulars on Models FZZ, 
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Ask for demonstration; no obligation. 
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cut in the school sawmill. | nterijor 
finish materials were largely given 
by old grads and other friend; in the 
lumber game. 

Across one end of this new cabin 
runs a balcony, with kitchen and 
cloak rooms below. This part of the 
building is finished in knotty pine, 
The other end with its huge fire. 
place, is paneled in striated Douglas. 
fir plywood. The side walls are 
paneled with alder, hemlock, and 
other local woods of beauty. The 
ceiling is the underside of the 2 by 
6 decking used for the roof, and the 
trusses are left exposed for interest, 
The cabin indeed is a building of 
interest and beauty, and is highly 
valued by the club members. Here 
new students get their first orienta- 
tion to forestry and the life of a for- 
ester; here the club holds its meet- 
ings throughout the school year. But 
the cabin has greater value as a sym. 
bol than as a meeting house. It 
stands as a shining example of ability 
to do a job, of willingness to work 
together, and of dedication to ideals, 
just as in 1925. 

A year of spare time from prac- 
tically the entire senior class was 
donated to the magnificent building, 
with the good help of other classes 
along the way. The spirit of these 
builders is shown best by their decla- 
ration of dedication, framed on the 
cabin wall: “We the members of 
the 1949—1950 Forestry Club, build- 
ers of this cabin, dedicate it to the 
furtherance of democratic forestry 
ideals. To this end it is now and 
shall be a trust administered by the 
Forestry Club and the School of For- 
estry of Oregon State College. It shall 
be used only by such persons and 
organizations as are actively inter- 
ested in maintaining this ideal. The 
Forestry Club encourages its use as 
a place where all people mindful of 
the forest may meet on a common 
footing. Within these walls every 
man shall be equal... .” 

This is in keeping with the spirit 
of the school’s founder and first dean, 
George W. Peavy. He was famous 
for his fierce devotion to his fern- 
hoppers, particularly to the men who 
built the first cabin. He would be 
equally enthusiastic about their de- 
scendants today, for these men have 
shown that they too have the vision, 
courage, and intestinal fortitude of 
their elders. Just like the old timers, 
they have what it takes. They 
proved it in the new cabin which 
present day fernhoppers of Oregon 
State so proudly raised up from the 
ruins of the old, because they 
wouldn’t be beat. 
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Largest Forestry School 
(From page 26) 


properly they were going to move es Perfectly packed +2 
the machines bodily into a new chair 


: - Perfectly sure to grow 
factory and then put in work on a 
new line which they were develop- C 





ing for chair backposts. Students 
were studying the action of all these | 
machines as a part of their training. | EACH 


0 on eng way eet H | Sold in dozen-lots only. 
the forestry Campus: eee 


4. Oh no! This factory would be | jam y . — plants, each in 
in another location—I don’t know |j growth in me bands, 
where. It might not have been in }? P ready to plant in your 
Leningrad. It could be anywhere, |¥ ee _ | garden. Mixed 
but it would be operated by the 
ministry in charge of furniture pro- s ieee 

duction. It would have nothing to Hybrid Rhododendron $6.00 
do with the Forest Academy after it | ‘Mixed Colors Only) 

had been set up in the new place. 


colors — 





bloom in June. 











Q. Then you saw students studying Other rare varieties packed and shipped same way 
cutting action of tools and then this AZALEA Hexe, extra showy scarlet, double ILEX OPACA female, berried American Holly 


: . . . Rosebud, dwarf, -pink, 
line of production machinery. This > tale tee We dae, ae le ILEX OPACA male, pistillate American Holly 


[ad ies” ’ Flame, huge single red, dwarf i 
was very practical research, wouldn’t Hinoerimson, ‘8 much improved, hardier Hinodigiri JUNIPER pfitzer, 6 ft. spreading, popular 
pict | Othello, | large, tall, brick-red, extra hardy MAHONIA aquifolia (Holly-grape) blue fruit 
' : ca » large white, tall, single y 

) Pelecbtnn, lunes Qedein onak, ean PIERIS japonica (Andromeda) white, April 


A. Yes, it was definitely applied | ABELIA grandifiora, pink-white all summer PYRACANTHA Lalandi (Firethorn) orange berries 
research. BERBERIS Juliana, small yellow, spring, extra hardy REODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May 


Catawblense, rose-purple, June. Extra hardy 
CAMELLIA SASANQUA (Hardy to Zone VI) Hardy Hybrid Seedlings, mixed colors, June 
Cleopatra, semi-double rose, peony-type 


Q. And the mechanics there were | Maidens Blush, single blush, very popular TAXUS Cuspidata (Spreading Yew) broad, low 


Capitata (Upright Yew) tall pyramid 
actually working under the direction | COTONEASTER horizontalls, req winter berry, low nana (‘‘Brevifolia”) dwart yew 


f h f 5 ILEX CRENATA convexa, dwarf Japan Holly Hicksi, narrow column to 6 feet 
of the pro essors: 


A. That's right. 1 Dozen, any kind listed above 


Q. Now, when you left this labora- 1 Dozen (6 each of 2 varieties)_____ 


tory, where did you go? 

A. We visited a lecture hall where 
they had set up a movie projector Dept. 0-5 
and showed me a movie which had | KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE HIGHLANDS, N. J. 
been made in December, 1955, show- | 
ing some of their latest research im | =2Umiilviiinnniiinuy INIUUULUNNNNUNL LUNE ENON 
the field of utilization. 


Q. What did you see in this movie? : PLAN NO w TO ATTEND — 


A. Well, one of the most interest- 
ing phases was a movie of the cut- 


ting action of a tool as it goes = T T J C 

iene wood. This was high speed | : HE IMBER TILIZATION ONFERENCE 
photography and of such high mag- | 

nification that it showed just what | of 

was happening to the individual | = 

cells as the cutter pushed through = . He 

the wood. They se the shape = The American Forestry Association 
and size and cutting angle of the ° 
cutter and showed Shan’ the effect | (Our 82nd Annual Meeting) 
was when they made these varia- 
tions. You could see the individual 
cells crumble ahead of the cutter, or 
be sheared or split or whatever hap- 
pened to them. It was very clear, 


the best thing I had ever seen of this 
nature. 
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Loraine Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SEPTEMBER 30 — OCTOBER 2, 1957 


(Watch AMERICAN FORESTS each month for further details) 


Q. The picture was taken under 
unusually high magnification to be 
able to see the effect on the individ- 
ual cell? 
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A. Yes, it was. I believe it was at 
1,000 to 2,500 magnification. 


Q. Would you say this was the fea- 
ture in the film? 


A. Yes, I think that was the fea- 
ture, though they had a number of 
other items in the movie. They 
showed the hardening of cutters by 
applying an electric arc momentarily 
to the cutting edge of a shaper blade. 
They showed another hardening 
that they were doing on the tips of 
sawblades. They showed an auto- 
matic assembly machine they had for 
the assemblying of strips of wood 
into core stock. 


Q. Had this motion picture been 
taken right at the Academy of For- 
estry? 

A. Yes, I asked them where they 
had taken it, and they told me they 
had done it there and asked me if I 
would like to see some of the equip- 
ment. They demonstrated most of 
things that were in the movie except 
the assembly machine which was not 
in operation. 


Q. You saw the motion picture 
camera then? 


A. Yes, where they were doing the 
research and the cutting action of 
cutters going through wood. They 
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Q. As you went from one building 


RE 


still had this experiment set yp, 
They showed me the camera, let me 
look at it, demonstrated it for me 
and let me take a photograph of the 
equipment. 


Q. Let you take a photograph of 
the equipment? 


A. Yes, that’s right. There were no 
restrictions on photography while | 
was there. I took a photograph of 
any equipment or any thing I saw 
or of any people. There were no 
restrictions. 


Q. Well, that certainly is very in. 
teresting and quite surprising. Did 
you happen to see any other parts 
of the film actually demonstrated? 


A. Well, I saw the process of hard- 
ening the cutters demonstrated, 
They let me actually do the harden. 
ing myself and gave me the voltage 
and amperage necessary to do this. 


Q. Was this hardening process a 
new one, one that you had not seen 
before? 


A. I had never seen this process 
anywhere before, and although | 
don’t know its value yet, it certainly 
illustrated original thinking, be. 
cause I am rather familiar with the 
matter of the type of tools and grind 
used in grinding and such work, as 
is used in woodworking. 


Q. But what was the essence of the 
idea used? 


A. Well, they were applying an 
electric arc similar to a welding rod 
but in a different voltage and amper- 
age; and it was applied locally along 
the cutting edge after it was ground 
which hardened the tool and they 
said approximately doubled the life 
of the cutter before it had to be 
ground again. 


Q. Was this on solid tips or on 
other types of tools? 

A. It was on a cutter such as a 
shaper—actually done on the piece 
of steel which was the cutting edge 
on the shaper. 


Q. Well now, did you leave the 
particular building where you first 
visited to see some of these things? 
A. Yes, there were several of them 
in one laboratory, and then some of 
the laboratories were in different 
buildings. The drying laboratory 
was in a separate building and we 
were shown their dry kilns where 
they were experimenting with high 
temperature drying, radio frequency 
drying, and vapor drying. 
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to another, did you go across an 
open campus? 


4. No. Between the buildings we 
went through a beautiful snow cov- 
ered college forest which consisted 
of both hardwoods and softwoods. 
[ didn’t particularly identify them 
because they were covered with snow. 
There was about three feet of snow 
on the ground at that time. 


Q. Did you gain the impression 
there were several acres of forest 
altogether? 


A. Oh yes! There were a number 
of acres, but how many I don’t know 
because it extended off into the dis- 
tance and you couldn’t see how far 
it went. 


So you traveled through this 
woods and three feet of snow to get 
from one building to another. What 
was your impression of the number 
of buildings making up this forest 
academy? Was there a dozen or 
more? 


A. Yes, there may have been more 
than that. I don’t know because I 
only visited the ones that were con- 
cerned with utilization and did not 
visit any of the management build- 
ings or laboratories or the wood 
chemistry department or labora- 
tories. 


Q. Did you gain the impression 
that the government primarily was 
enabling these students to continue 
their work at the Academy? 


A. I was told that 97% of the stu- 
dents were on state scholarships. 


Q. .Ninety-seven percent! That’s 
very high percentage! What require- 
menits were expected of the students? 


A. Well, I was told that in order 
to keep a scholarship—they had dif- 
ferent types—that if a student had 
the equivalent of an A minus aver- 
age he would receive his board, 
room, tuition, and books, plus a sal- 
ary equivalent to a factory worker. 
But if he only maintained a lower 
average, such as a B average, why his 
salary would be reduced to perhaps 
1/3. And if his grade went too much 
lower, then he would be expelled 
from the school and assigned to work 
in a factory; and that would be his 
work from then on. 


Q. Asan A minus or B government 
student he got his board, his room, 
struction tuition, and so forth, and 
you say, a salary in addition? 

A. A salary, though I’m not sure 
exactly how much. 
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TRAIL BLAZERS 


y " | A. Well, Mr. Carlson, I was in- 
Coert duBois | formed that all Soviet technical and 
TRAIL BLAZERS is the story of a young | | Management positions in the future 
man's career in forestry from the earliest are going to be filled from graduates 
days of that profession in a United saree of the technical schools, and that as 
unt he went fo Frence with © regiment « soon as the men and women gradu- 
Army Engineers in World War One. hon adi t , b 
It tells of his technical training in the Bilt- ate they wi e assignec to jo s in 
more Forest School in North Carolina, then technical or management positions. 
the first and only such school in the country; 
of his meeting Gifford Pinchot and striking Q. What was your impression about 
him for a job and tough work on timber sur- the amount of salary paid the pro- 


veys in the Black Hills of South Dakota, in fessors and instructors in the school? 
the Adirondacks, in Maine and in Hell Hole ; 
Well; I don’t know about the 


Swamp, a cypress stand in South Carolina. A. : 
It tells of the race in the first decade of instructors and lower ranking men, 
the century to beat the timber thieves to it but the department heads, both pro- 
by trail and pack horse reconnaissance of fessors I met, apparently received 
the forest areas still left in the Public Do- ore hi I i « alia 
main under the urging of Theodore Roose- Salaries which nad a purchasing 
velt and of the early days of personnel in- power greater than a comparable 
spection on the National Forests and winds professor in the United States. All 
up with the years-long fight to perfect a these men were very well dressed. A 
forest fire protection organization in the y ‘ 
number of them had houses in the 
city and houses in the country and 


National Forests of California. 
ORDER TODAY! er : 

a chauffeur driving for them and for 

their wives. 





Q. What opportunity would there 
be for these forestry college gradu- 
ates? 


$3.75 A COPY, POSTPAID 


The book is a must for all foresters, 
lumbermen, conservationists, forest 


lovers and people who like a good story. Q. Then there was a clear recogni- 


tion of the importance of the faculty 
as key men in training students who 
would later fill the management and 
technical positions in the Soviet 
Union program. 

| A. Yes. The Russians .are very 
short of technical people. Their 
system of production is such that it 
requires technical people in all 
phases. Because they are short of 
technically trained men the people 
who are oe them are very much 
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or Money Order (Nu C.O.D.’s) 00 


sights and 5-min, vernier...... $50. 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, 





INC 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST. 





TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT, INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 
OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 19 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH JAMES W SEWALL CO CANADA LTD FREDERICTON NEW 
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in demand. They apparently are 
paying directly in proportion to their 
need in the Soviet Union. 


Q. An important question here, 
Mr. Johnson—did you gain the im. 
pression that it was necessary for a 
head of a department or for all the 
professors to be members of the 
Communist party in order to carry 
on their work? 


A. The head of the university told 
me that was not necessary. He stated 
that he was a member of the Com. 
munist party himself. I inferred that 
it would probably be necessary to be 
a member of the Communist party 
to become head of a_ university 
though I was not told this directly. 
However, the director told me that 
among his department heads, some 
of them were members of the Com- 
munist party and some were not. 
It was not necessary for them to be 
Communists in order to hold their 
jobs. There was no difference in 
their pay scale. 


Q. Mr. Johnson, what do you con- 
sider were the high points of your 
visit to the S. M. Kirov Academy of 
Forest Technology at Leningrad? 


A. That there are more than 4,000 
forestry students at the Academy, 
both men and women, training at 
the professional level in many phases 
of forest growth and use, for impor- 
tant technical and management posi- 
tions in the Soviet Union; and that 
their forestry education and research 
were equal to the best that I know 
of in the Western world. 


Forestry As A Career 


(From page 17) 


in this wide field of professional work 
lie in his own ability and the interests 
and scope of activity of his employer. 

Usually the industrial forester is a tim- 
berland manager and has a great deal 
to do with planning or supervising log- 
ging or pulpwood cutting. He must know 
how much and what kind of timber is 
on the land and how fast it is growing. 
He must protect the timber from fires, 
insects, diseases and theft. He must 
plan when, where and how much to 
cut. His primary job is to supply the 
mill or plant with a continuous supply 
of wood while maintaining and improv 
ing the ability of the forest lands to grow 
wood. This is a job that uses every 
phase of forestry knowledge. 

Foresters in industry, however, are 
found in numerous capacities not direct 
ly related to technical forestry work. 
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Some employers have found that an edu- 
cation in forestry fits their employees 
for a variety of jobs. Such employees 
may be in the selling end of the business, 
or engaged in buying raw material for 
the company from farmers and individual 
landowners, or concerned with manufac- 
turing processes. 

A number of foresters are engaged in 
executive and public relations capacities 
for organizations made up of industrial 
firms. Still others find outlets for special 
interests and talents with citizens’ con- 
servation associations, and with publish- 
ers of trade periodicals, or “outdoor” 
magazines. Some positions seem far re- 
moved from the job of woodland man- 
ager or forest fire fighter, from the life 
of the lonely timber cruiser, but each in 
its way contributes. 

Salaries in private and industrial work 
cover as wide a range of possibilities as 
does the nature of the work itself. Gradu- 
ates just out of school can expect from 
$3600 to $4500 per year. Positions of 
increasing responsibility offer salaries of 
$7500 upward for foresters in charge of 
large company forests. The limited num- 
ber who attain executive positions in land 
management or wood procurement range 
in compensation from $10,000 to $15,000 
annually. Foresters who become officers 
of corporations are paid in accordance 
with the importance of the position, from 
$15,000 upward 

Foresters in industrial work often find 
that to their salaries are added various 
fringe benefits such as a rent-free house, 
the use of company-owned transportation, 
fuel, the privilege of commissary buying, 
and participation in insurance and re- 
tirement plans. 

Self-employment.—1. Forest Consul- 
tants. Of increasing significance in the 
field of employment for foresters is con- 
sulting work. In this the professional 
forester advises and assists private own- 
ers, individuals or companies, and occa- 
sionally public owners, in timber man- 
egement plans and practices, in making 
appraisals, marketing timber, studying 
investment possibilities, and numerous 
related matters. Some consultants oper- 
ate alone as individual practitioners while 
others have formed corporations or firms. 
Some consultants are permanently en- 
gaged on a retainer basis by landowners 
to direct the management of timber prop- 
erties. There are nearly 200 individuals 
and firms listed as forest consultants in 
this country, and it is probably the field 
of employment in which potential en- 
largement is proportionally the greatest. 

Successful consulting foresters have 
usually entered the field after acquiring 
considerable previous experience. It is 
hot wise for a young graduate to embark 
directly into the work on his own, and 
usually not financially possible. He 











should first acquire wide experience in 
public or private work, or should join 
the firm of an established consultant. 
Earnings in this field are in propor- 
tion to the degree of success attained. 


Depending upon his experience, and the | 
service he renders his client, the usual | 


fee varies from $30 to $100 per day. 

2. Private Business. Some foresters 
are engaged in the business of operating 
nurseries for the sale of forest and orna- 


mental planting stock, others operate | 
wood processing plants, or engage in | 
various aspects of the wood-using indus- | 


tries. 


The operation of a portable saw- | 


mill on a contract basis with small tim- | 
berland owners is a common business | 


activity of foresters. 


3. Tree Farming. Because of 


the | 


large investment involved it is seldom | 
possible for an individual forester to own | 
a sufficient amount of forest land to be | 
able to secure from it his entire liveli- | 


hood by the harvest and sale of timber 
products. 


An additional deterrent to | 


land ownership is the lack of permanen- | 


cy of residence typical of some types of 
employment. Many foresters, however, 
own some forest land and reap both 
profit and enjoyment from its manage- 
ment. 


Miscellaneous and Allied 


As forestry is the oldest recognized 








Twenty-Sixth 


PANAMA 


Anniversary 


@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 

Pump and Engine 

Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 


Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 


Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 


Flame Guns 
Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 


410 So. 37th Ave. 





Hattiesburg, Mississippi 














THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 
Heavy Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of Musser Quality 
Seedlings compared with 
Ordinary Seedlings. 


GOOD TREES COST YOU LESS: 


Musser trees grow and thrive where 
others fail to survive — because of Care- 
ful Selection of Seed, Good Heredity, 
Scientific Propagation and Spraying, 
Musser trees are healthy. Heavy roots, 
sturdy tops assure rapid growth. 

There is as much difference in trees as 
in common and purebred livestock. Don’t 
waste money on inferior stock. 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 









YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE 
OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed col- 
lected by our men from selected parent trees. 
Healthy, sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 

2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” $25.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” 0 8B" oon 35.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” ooeccscseonn . 45.00 


AUSTRIAN PINE per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” ............... ..... $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” 40.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 


Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” .............. . 50.00 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy per 1000 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” tO G? oooccccceccsene $30.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 8" once. 45.00 
BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” . $50.00 


Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 








BOX 27-C 
INDIANA, PA. 



























TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 

Postpaid at planting time j 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


RE ith) Box 27-C [LT IEU Cae oe 









TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


1166 West 7th, Eugene, Oregon 


Surveying—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone DI. 5-5371 

















SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruise 

ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 431 
free literature and instructions, mS 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind. 








SAWDUST = MAKES FERTILIZER 
You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 


nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil condition 
than with chemical fertilizer. No compost-heap mak- 
ing. Apply now; anytime. Rush 10c (Reg price 50c) 
for publication, ‘‘How to Turn Waste Into Gold.’’ Buy 
ActivO at dealers, $1 to $195.00. 


THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Box 26, Bridgeton, Ind. 
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profession in the field of natural resource 


conservation, it is not surprising to find 


many foresters working in fields allied to 
forestry. These include wildlife and 
range management, erosion control, some 
types of engineering, park development 
and planning, shade tree and landscape 
work, 

An additional important allied field to 
forestry is in wood technology, which is 
concerned with the physical and chemical 
properties of wood and which applies 
knowledge of them to bring about fuller 
utilization and new uses of wood. Men 
in this field work as wood architects, tim- 
ber engineers, wood chemists, plant man- 
agers of lumber mills or pulp and paper 
plants, and technicians in various capa- 
cities in the wood using and wood proces- 
sing industries. 


Education and Training 


College training in forestry leading to 
a degree is required of the professional 
worker. Advanced or graduate degrees 
are necessary in some fields of work and 
helpful in others. 

Specialization in high school is neither 
necessary nor desirable. The prospective 
forester should acquire as broad a cul- 
tural background as possible. Certain 
subjects, however, should be taken. These 
include chemistry and physics, biological 
sciences, English composition and litera- 
ture, public speaking, and all the mathe- 
matical courses offered. 

College training in forestry consists of 
a foundation of scientific, engineering, 
economic, and social studies after which 
technical training in five general fields is 





Financial Statement, The American Forestry Association 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 
Furniture and Equipment (Net) 
her Assets 
Endowment Fund Assets 


Total 


$ 68,333.89 
2,581.90 
16,249.20 
— 94 
709.28 
324,422.07 


$413,941.28 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING December 31 


EXPENSE 
Membership 
American Forests Magazine 
es 
Trail Riders 
General Administration 
Forester’s Office 


$ 51,406.27 
132,129.05 


Total Expense $319,422.24 
Excess of Income over Expense 2,363.61 
Total - 


--. $321,785.85 


fairly present, respectively 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accounts Payable 6,797.74 
Other Current Liabilities Ly 1486. 00 
Due Endowment Fund Advance 15,492.03 
Deferred Income 102,314.12 
Endowment Fund Liabilities 44,390.66 
Surplus . 243,460.73 


Total - $413,941.28 


» 1956 


INCOME 
Membership Dues —-______. 
Advertising 
Sales 
Trail Riders iui 
Contributions and Bequests a 


$156,730.84 
63,446.24 
20,945.87 
59,920.00 
20,742.90 





Total $321,785.85 


In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, 
the financial condition of The American Forestry Association 


at December 31, 1956, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 


SNYDER, FARR AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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given. These fields are silviculture, for. 
est management, forest proteciion, for. 
est economics, and forest wu ilization. 
They have been set down by thie profes. 
sion as essential in the training of pros 
pective members and are defined by the 
Society of American Foresters as follows: 

“SILVICULTURE is the art of producing 
and tending a forest; the application of 
the knowledge of silvics in the treatment 
of a forest, which must be based on plant 
ecology, botany, plant physiology, den. 
drology, and soils. 

“FOREST MANAGEMENT is the applica. 
tion of business methods and technical 
forestry principles to the operation of a 
forest property. 

“FOREST PROTECTION includes all those 
activities connected with the prevention 
and control of damage to forests from 
fire, insects, disease, and other injurious 
and destructive agencies. 

“FOREST ECONOMICS treats of forest 
management as an enterprise for realiz. 
ing individual and social gains. It deals 
mainly with costs and returns, both finan- 
cial and other, of forestry as related to 
public policies, business conditions, and 
marketing practices, and to the character, 
ownership, and operation of the forest. 

“FOREST UTILIZATION is concerned with 
the operation of harvesting and market- 
ing the forest crop and other resources 
cf the forest.” 

Professional education in forestry in 
the United States began near the tum 
of the century with the establishment in 
1898 of the Biltmore Forest School in 
North Carolina, and the State College of 
Forestry at Cornell University. Both of 
these schools were subsequently discon- 
tinued so that the oldest school in con- 
tinuous existence now is the one at Yale 
University, which came into existence in 
1900. 

The Society of American Foresters has 
a permanent standing Committee on the 
Advancement of Forestry Education 
which periodically examines institutions 
offering professional forestry training. 
From this examination is compiled a list 
of accredited schools. The accredited in- 
stitutions meet training standards which 
warrant the admission of graduates in ap- 
proved curriculums to membership in the 
society without further proof of compe: 
tence. The term “approved curriculums” 
defines a body of instruction containing 
the five courses of silviculture, forest 
management, forest protection, forest 
economics, and forest utilization. 

The Journal of Forestry annually pub- 
lishes statistics from the schools of for- 
estry. The number of undergraduate 
degrees granted, excluding the years af 
fected by the two world wars, has flue 
tuated somewhat but has shown a steady 
overall increase; one in 1900, 160 in 
1920, 1,072 in 1940, 2,321 in 1950 (the 
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peak year, but influenced by the num- 
her of war veterans) and 1,000 in 1956. 
The annual number of graduates, in gen- 
eral, has been rather well balanced with 
the opportunities for employment until 
recent years when the demand for trained 
foresters has exceeded the supply. 

There is a growing tendency to en- 
courage professional students to acquire 
a fifth year of graduate study leading to 
the master’s degree. Although not essen- 
tial to entrance into the profession, the 
widening range of technical knowledge 
required, together with the amount of 
basic education necessary in order to give 
well rounded training, has made a fifth 
year desirable. As previously indicated, 
the master’s degree is essential in teach- 
ing or research and the doctor’s degree 
is highly desirable. 

Thirty-eight colleges and universities 
in the United States offer instruction 
leading to a forestry degree. Of these, 
26 are accredited by the Society of 
American Foresters. Various other col- 
leges offer courses in forestry, but not a 
degree in the subject. Two ranger schools 
provide training at the vocational level, 
fitting their students for work in applied 
forestry but without giving the wider 
scientific and cultural foundation gener- 
ally considered necessary in professional 
training. The colleges and universities 
offering instruction in forestry are listed 
in Table 2. 

Scholarships and fellowships of various 
kinds are available from most schools. 
They vary from small annual amounts to 
substantial contributions toward an un- 
dergraduate degree or toward graduate 
training. A number are financed by en- 
dowments or by direct awards from in- 
dividuals and industrial organizations. 
Interested persons should make direct in- 
quiries to the schools of their choice as to 
course of study and financial aids avail- 
able to qualified students. 


TABLE 2 
CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
Unitep States Orrerinc INstRUCTION 
IN Forestry (May 1, 1956) 
Accredited 

The following institutions are ac- 
credited for forestry instruction by 
the Council of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Forestry, Auburn, Ala. 

University of California, School of 
Forestry, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Colorado A & M College, School of 
Forestry and Range Management, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Duke University, School of Forestry, 
Durham, N. C. 

University of Florida, School of 
Forestry, Gainesville, Fla. 











University of Georgia, School of 
Forestry, Athens, Ga. 

University of Idaho, College of For- 
estry, Moscow, Idaho. 

Iowa State College, Department of 
Forestry, Ames, Iowa. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Forestry, Ruston, La. 

Louisiana State University, School 
of Forestry, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

University of Maine, Department of 
Forestry, Orono, Maine. 

University of Massachusetts, De- 
partment of Forestry and Wildlife 
Management, Amherst, Mass. 

Michigan State University, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, East Lansing, Mich. 

University of Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, School of 
Forestry, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

University of Missouri, Department 
of Forestry, Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State University, School of 
Forestry, Missoula, Mont. 

State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

North Carolina State College, 
School of Forestry, Raleigh, N. C. 

Oregon State College, School of 
Forestry, Corvallis, Ore. 

Pennsylvania State University, 
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the GILL SPARK ARRESTOR 
assures Safety to tractors & trucks 





Exhaust sparks 





NEW-and-TESTED 
CENTRIFUGAL ACTION 





Tests prove that the Gill Spark Arrestor, 
for attaching to the end of the exhaust pipe 
of ALL crawler tractors and trucks, traps 99% 
of the carbon sparks. And internal-combustion 
engines, both new and old, do exhaust danger- 


ous carbon. 


Now—let the Gill Spark Arrestor safeguard 


your forests from costly fires. 


SAVE MONEY! 


UNUSED 
6X6 ARMY TRUCKS 


2'/2-ton GMC & 
International 





¢ From Government Storage! 

¢ Unused and Guaranteed! 

¢ Factory New Condition! 

* Reconditioned Trucks also Available! 


Save up to $3,000 on one of our un- 
used Army trucks. See for yourself 
how TWO of our trucks cost you even 
LESS than one new truck. 


Compare our Tandem Axle Trucks 
with front wheel drive, 10 forward 
speeds, overdrive and new mud and 
snow tires with similar equipment 
elsewhere. 


Investigate now! . . . There's no obligation 
- and we deliver on approval! 





For Specifications, Prices, Delivery Write, 
Wire or Phone Collect—JAckson 5-7841 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, JR. 
Sales Manager 


MEMPHIS EQUIPMENT CO. 
766 $. THIRD ST. | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AND PARTS. 














Pat. 
Pend. 


Cup collects 
carbon for easy, 
safe disposal 


With no screen to clog, and being self- 
cleaning, the arrestor is fully efficient at all 
times and at all engine speeds. It's made of 
stainless steel for long life and light weight, 
and is easy to attach to the end of the ex- 
haust pipe. 

Use the Gill Spark Arrestor to protect men, 
forests, fields and wildlife from destructive 
fires. For full details and U.S. Forest Service 
test-report on the Gill Spark Arrestor, write 
today. 


ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. 


761 Clementina St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Perfect Ground Cover for 
ene and Shady Places 


MYRTLE (vinco Minor) 
A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 


7 slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 
100 BIG CLUMPS $] 3—1000, $O§ 


PACHYSANDRA / 


Thrives under trees ond 
in poor soil. Beautiful 7 
shiny evergreen 

leaves. Space 6 

in. apart. 


Baltic wy defies 100 

dogs, children and PLANTS, 
drought. Steep slopes, 
wm or shade. Space 1 ft. $49 OO | 1000, $85 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. D-8 











25 MILLION 
PINE SEEDLINGS 


McCURDY BROTHERS NURSERIES 


MANTON, MICHIGAN 











PIKES PEAK NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 670, Dept. B 
Indiana, Pa. 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
AND TRANSPLANTS 
Write for FREE CATALOG 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








CHINESE CHESTNUTS: proritane “°° 
§ profitable 

CHINESE CHESTNUT: Beautiful, round headed, low 
growing. Plant large trees that bear quickly for lawns 
and drives. Plant steep slopes, rocky knolls, hills. 
Nut delicious. ‘‘Now available, a complete line of = 
grafted nut and crop trees.’’ Possibilities amaze 

— a tree bank while you build a soil bank. Catalog 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 





“mM” 


Box 











Ameriean Aborvitae, eae Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Seotech Pine, Norway Spruce, Whi pruee, 
ete. Prices reasonable and “wees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





School of Forestry, University Park, 
Pa. 

Purdue University, Department of 
Forestry, Lafayette, Ind. 

Utah State Agricultural College, 
School of Forestry, Range and Wild- 
life Management, Logan, Utah. 

University of Washington, College 
of Forestry, Seattle 5, Wash. 

West Virginia University, Division 
of Forestry, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Yale University, School of Forestry, 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Not Accredited 


The following institutions offer 
professional and/or technical cur- 
ricula in forestry, but do not meet 
the requirements for accreditation, 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Department of Forestry, 
College Heights, Ark. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Department of Forestry, Nacogdoches, 
Tex. 

University of Connecticut, Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Wildlife Man- 
agement, Storrs, Conn. 

Harvard University, Harvard For- 
est, Petersham, Mass. 

McNeese State College, Department 
of Agriculture, Lake Charles, La. 

Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Department of Forestry, 
Houghton, Mich. 

Mississippi State College, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, State College, Miss. 

University of New Hampshire, De- 
partment of Forestry, Durham, N. H. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Department of For- 
estry, Stillwater, Okla. 

University of the South, Forestry 
Department, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Biology, Blacksburg, Va. 

State College of Washington, De- 
partment of Forestry and Range Man- 
agement, Pullman, Wash. 


Introductory, Preforestry, and 
Specialized Courses 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural Col- 
lege, Tifton, Ga. 

University of Arkansas, Department 
of Horticulture, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, De- 
partment of Biology, Shreveport, La. 

Clemson Agricultural College, 
School of Agriculture, Clemson, S. C. 

Cornell University, Department of 
Conservation, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Humboldt State College, Forestry 
Department, Arcata, Calif. 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


ed 


University of Illinois, Departmen 
of Forestry, Urbana, II]. 

University of Kentucky, Depart. 
ment of Horticulture, Lexington, Ky, 

Lassen Junior College, Division of 
Vocational Forestry and Lumbering, 
Susanville, Calif. 

Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vt. 

University of Maryland, Departmen 
of Horticulture, College Park, Md, 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Department of Horticulture and For. 
estry, Fargo, N. Dak. 

North Dakota School of Forestry, 
Bottineau, N. Dak. 

Northwestern State College, Agri- 
culture Department, Natchitoches, La, 

Ohio State University, Department 
of Horticulture and Forestry, Colum. 
bus 10, Ohio. 

Paul Smith’s College, Forestry De. 
partment, Paul Smiths, N. Y. 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena 4, 
Calif. 

Rutgers University, Department of 
Forestry, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Southern Illinois University, Divi- 
sion of Rural Studies, Carbondale, 
Ml. 

University of Tennessee, Depart. 
ment of Horticulture and Forestry, 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 

Texas A & M College, Department 
of Range and Forestry, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

University of Vermont, College of 
Agriculture, Burlington, Vt. 

University of Virginia, School of 
Forestry, Charlottesville, Va. 

Wisconsin State College, Botany De- 
partment, Superior, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin, College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Ranger Schools 


State Forest Ranger School of the 
University of Florida, Lake City, Fla. 
State Ranger School of State Uni- 
versity College of Forestry, Wanakena. 


Mm. 2. 


What Are The Personal Qualifications’ 


Success in any honorable, rewarding 
walk of life requires honesty, industry, 
reliability, and courage. Along with 
these a forester needs above average it- 
telligence, initiative, self-reliance, the 
ability to work well with other people 
and to persuade them to his way o 
thought, scientific curiosity, good health, 
a strong constitution, and a genuine 
liking for the out of doors. The forester 
must be willing and able to spend ex 
tended periods in vigorous physical ac 
tivity and to undergo, when necessary; 
actual physical hardship. Both he and 
his family should be prepared if neces 
sary to live in isolated locations or ™ 
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small rural communities adjacent to for- 
ested areas and to do without many of 
the pleasures and advantages of urban 
existence. On the other hand, following 
a few years of field experience, present 
opportunities for competent foresters 
generally make it possible to seek the 
type of family environment desired. 
Many foresters, however, consider rural 
living to be one of the rewards of their 
work. 


What Opportunities Are There? 

In 1900 there were but a handful of 
trained foresters in the United States, 
while in 1956 an estimated 17,000 were 
engaged in forestry and closely allied 
felds. Further growth may be indicated 
by the fact that there currently exists a 
shortage to fill the demand. (There is 
a growing shortage in the United States 
of specialized and scientific personnel of 
all kinds. ) 

It is expected that in the future, bar- 
ring economic upsets, the industries de- 
pendent upon forests for raw material 
will continue to expand and _ intensify 
their forestry activities. The manage- 
ment of publicly owned forests is aiso 
expected to intensify as an increasing 
population continues its demands for 
forest crops and its needs for forest serv- 
ices. New uses for wood and wood 
fiber may be expected to develop through 
scientific research. There is every rea- 
son to believe that there will be a con- 
tinued and increasing demand for trained 
foresters. 

The chances of finding a job are ex- 
cellent in either industrial or public em- 
ploy. The chances of finding a job that 
suits abilities and satisfies ambitions are 
also excellent, for the diversified nature 
of forestry work offers a rather wide de- 
gree of selectivity in fields of specializa- 
tion. 


What Rewards Can Be Expected? 

In considering a career different peo- 
ple lay emphasis upon different aspects 
of what they hope to “get out of it.” 
Nevertheless in any type of work one is 
interested in (1) an income sufficient to 
support himself and family and a chance 
for advancement in relation to abilities; 
(2) personal satisfaction in the work; 
(3) a feeling that the work is important 
to society; and (4) an opportunity to 
develop the use of personal abilities to 
the fullest extent possible. What does 
4 career as a professional forester offer? 

Income.—As previously indicated, for- 
esters would be considered as in the mid- 
dle income brackets. It is sufficient to 
say here that salaries are adequate in 
general and that due to a shortage of 
trained personnel there is a trend toward 
mereases at all levels, which may be 
expected to continue. 


Personal satisfaction—Forestry offers 
a peculiarly stimulating combination of 
intellectual and physical endeavor that 
is very rewarding to those of suitable 
inclinations. It offers a clean, vigorous, 
healthful way of life both mentally and 
physically. 

One source of personal satisfaction is 
a difficult one to define except for those 
who through experience can appreciate 
the joy of working with growing things. 
A plantation of trees established on an 
eroded field, healing the scars of abuse, 
a hillside green this summer because you 
extinguished a fire that threatened it last 
spring, a stand of timber properly cut 
for its products and leaving a thrifty 
growing stand to follow—what is the 
satisfaction? Nothing perhaps that puts 
more money in your bank account or has 
you nominated as a national hero. But 
something which makes you feel with 
pride that the land is better because you 
were there. 

Foresters often have considerable op- 
portunity to travel, to work in different 
parts of the country, or even the world. 
They come in contact with a wide variety 
of people in the normal course of their 
work—loggers, city picnickers, lawmak- 
ers, public officials, farmers, Boy Scouts, 
hunters, fishermen, business men and 
ranchers. 

There is a strong sense of comradeship 
among members of the profession that is 
a source of continual pleasure. 

Perhaps the most intangible personal 
reward available to a forester has little 
significance except to those of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind. To some, how- 
ever, it can be very important. A forester 
has much contact with the out of doors 
and the forces of nature. He possesses 
scientific training to observe and under- 
stand, within the limits of scientific 
knowledge, what he sees. This can be a 
source of continual pleasure and interest. 
It fosters an appreciation of the inter- 
dependency of living things and of the 
very marvel of life itself. It is not with- 
out its influence on the way a man thinks 
or the values to which he attaches im- 
portance. 

All in all, it can be said that forestry 
offers a well rounded, diversified, and in- 
teresting type of work that is a source 
of great satisfaction to the men who by 
their aptitudes and capabilities are suited 
to it. 

Opportunity for personal development. 
—Forestry is a growing profession that 
is expanding its responsibilities in widen- 
ing fields of activity in industry and gov- 
ernment. Foresters find that their training 
and the diversity of the work of forestry 
offer almost unlimited opportunity to 
make use of special personal abilities 
and talents. They find job openings in 
excess of the number of trained men. It 
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can be said almost without reservation 
that your opportunity for personal de- 
velopment as a forester would be entirely 
up to you. 

Social significance——The profession of 
forestry is primarily concerned with the 
wise use and conservation of one of our 
country’s most important possessions— 


ee 


forests and forests lands and their re. 
lated resources. Whether the forester 
works for a public agency, for industry, 
or for himself the practice of forestry is 
directed toward making those resources 
continually productive for the direct and 
indirect benefit of individuals, industries, 
and the general public. 


The Big Step 


(From page 20) 


Everybody puts on his helmet for 
the take-off, and as soon as the plane 
slips sideways—you know you're off 
then—the helmets start coming off. 
A couple guys hoot and holler on 
the take-off, but not everyone. That’s 
the difference between the Doug and 
the Ford. Everybody bellers when 
the Ford takes off. But you’re not in 
the Ford and anyway, it really 
doesn’t make much difference. 

All the helmets are off now. Your 
eyes droop a little—the sweat on 
your face has dried, and you feel a 
bit sleepy. But you keep your peep- 
ers open, all right. You wouldn’t want 
to wake up and wonder where you 
were and then all of a sudden find 
out. You ask yourself that question 
again and still can’t figure what 


you’re doing in an airplane you don’t 


plan to come back in. 

That makes you think about this 
business some more. Fire control— 
detection, presuppression, preven- 
tion, suppression—all that stuff you 
learned in school boils down to a 
simple fact: the fires gotta be put 
out and it costs a jug-full of money. 
Why, the chutes cost 250 bucks 
apiece, somebody said, and airplane 
rental comes to about $100 an hour. 
And all that cargo the guys are sit- 
ting on—tools that get dull or break, 
paper sleeping bags you throw away, 
grub, water, flashlights, compasses, 
maps—it all adds up to an awful lot 
of cash. But you decide that it’s 
worth it—burned-up timber can cost 
money, too. 

You look out the door and watch 
the ground rise and fall, and you 
know the plane is flying level. Aw- 
ful lot of mountains down there. 
You notice a patch of snags. That’s 
what fire does, you think, but no— 
there’s not enough stuff on the 
ground. And the patch is reddish- 
brown. Bark beetles maybe? Or bud- 
worms? Hard to tell— 

But the vibration of the plane 
brings you back, giving you a small 
sense of security, and you feel what 
the physics prof said about air being 
a fluid, just like water, but less dense. 


You visualize the props taking 
bites of air and spitting them out 
behind, and now and then the plane 
bumps and soon the whim-whams go 
away for a while. You start thinking 
about that snag patch again. You 
don’t know exactly what killed those 
trees, or even how big the area was. 
But what difference does it make 
whether it was budworms, borers, or 
bark beetles? That stuff was just as 
dead as if there had been a jackpot 
fire down there. 

But pretty soon the prop has taken 
enough bites. Someone says, “There 
she is—wow! Overtime today, boys!” 
and your stomach gets at it again. 

The pilot sets her up on one wing 
and the spotter goes to work looking 
for a jump-spot. Wearing goggles, 
he sticks his head out the door, look- 
ing. The plane goes around and 
around and around. One of the 
guys grabs his mouth and his buddy 
hollers for a burp-cup. The chatter 
quiets down now. Around again. 
The spotter pulls the small canopy 
out of a drift-chutes can and wraps 
it around the outside. He seems 
awfully damned matter-of-fact about 
it all. The plane levels out, con 
trolled now by the spotter with his 
three flashing lights telling the pilot 
what to do. He chunks the drift- 
chute out, looks at his watch, and 
his eyes follow the drift-chute down. 

The plane circles again. The guys 
start putting on their helmets. The 
assistant spotter checks over every: 
one’s equipment. Another drift: 
chute or two. The helmet grinds 
your chin and you wish to hell you'd 
shaved that morning. The more you 
wiggle, the more your whiskers get 
shoved back in. You feel a trickle 
of sweat run down your chest and 
you think how the waist of your 
shorts must be dripping by now, 
soaking up all those trickles. 

The spotter has the wind figured, 
and the first three guys stand up, 
hook up, squirming around working 
the leg straps up from behind their 
knees. They move toward the door. 

(Turn to page 71) 





by James B. Craig 


"SCARE THE DAYLIGHTS OUT OF THEM," Senator Hubert Humhrey, of Minnesota, exhorted the 
Washington section of the Society of American Foresters last month in an address 
on "Forest Policy." The people of the country do not associate forest fires with 
renewable natural resources and it will require some hard-hitting tactics to 
reverse that situation. Senator Humphrey also attacked the Scrooge-like tactics 
of our legislative bodies as regards appropriations for fire control. "They'll 


shell it out for flood control but take another look at a fire appropriation,” 
he said. 








THE SENATOR TOLD THE FORESTERS he did not believe the Administration is calling for 
sufficient appropriations for public forestry. In view of the profits from the 
national forests, this is a case of spending money to make money, he said. 
Foresters need to convince legislators that certain minimum requirements are 
necessary as an investment for forestry work, he stressed. To end duplication 
of activity and waste, he urged a greater consolidation of government resources 
activities along the lines recommended by the Hoover Commission. Some adjust- 
ments will be necessary in the present land ownership pattern, in the Senator's 
judgment that would improve somewhat on the present land for land exchanges. He 
also urged more forestry personnel on the public forests, more access roads to 
obtain a full cut of timber under sustained yield practices. 


AS REGARDS THE WILDERNESS BILL HE IS ESPOUSING, Senator Humphrey said he was being guided 

by the Wilderness Society and representatives of several other allied groups. 

He stressed that he was not saying that his bill should be enacted as presently 
written and that perhaps it should be changed but he is demanding that the issue 
be debated and that the public be fully acquainted with all the facts in the 
case. Senator Humphrey also served notice on the timber interests that he has 
"fighting clothes on" as regards his bill calling for a uniform price-reporting 
service on timber. Twice his bill has been blocked due to "outside pressures," 


he said. “Apparently they don't want the little farmer to know what is going 
on," he charged. 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF AFA last month put its stamp of approval on the Eisenhower 





budget for public forests for 1958. It represents an increase of over 24 million 
dollars. Prior to the board meeting Forest Service Chief R. E. McArdle told 
President Don P. Johnston this is one of the best budgets in history from the 
standpoint of being closely integrated. Among other things, it recognizes the 
importance of holding on to young personnel the department is now succeeding in 
attracting, will improve poor housing conditions, and in general points to the 
production of more timber. Receipts from national forests in 1958—all made 
possible by a willingness to spend money to make money—will probably top 156 
million dollars as compared to an anticipated $123 million in 1957, the chief 


said. One increase was urged by AFA's board in approving the budget—an addi- 
tional $500,000 for forest fire research. 
NOT 


NOT ONE SINGLE COMPLAINT HAS BEEN RECEIVED by either the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture or the Bureau of Land Management of the Department of Interior on 
the carrying out of the provisions of Public Law 167, the land reform act to 
clear up the status of mining claims on public lands. This amazing record was 
announced last month by bureau officials at a House hearing to inquire into 
progress under the act. Over 25 million acres have already been processed under 
Section 5 of the act. Previously Congressman Clair Engle, of California, had 

(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


PAPER WEEK LAST MONTH IN NEW YORK found some businessmen unhappy about the subsidy 





expressed the fear that activation of the law might be turning into a "“dragnet* 
with "everyone swept into it." Congressman Saylor, of Pennsylvania, on the othe, 
hand, said that the BLM and the Forest Service "is doing exactly what the law 
intended them to do and as this committee intended." Saylor added that the 
mechanics set up under the law represented the only way by which fraudulent and 
invalid mining claims can be eliminated. No witnesses were called other than 
those from the two bureaus. After two days, hearings were adjourned. 



































WHILE FORESTER SWINGLER REPORTED MUCH SOIL BANK ACTIVITY in the South and Lake States the 





aspects of the Soil Bank Program which AFA has been promoting. They agree that 
the idea of reducing huge overall agricultural surpluses is good and that the 
Soil Bank can help to do this. But they still do not like the subsidy idea in th 
tree-growing field, and they hope the government gets out of it aS soon as possi- 
ble. Into this breech stepped William Swingler, assistant chief of the Forest 
Service, whose assignment was to explain the new program. After repeating five 
times that the "purpose of the Soil Bank is to reduce surpluses, not to plant 
trees," Swingler switched to movies taken a few days before showing seedlings 
going into the ground a mile a minute on a Georgia farm—a sight it might be 
added that never fails to please forestry-minded members of APA. This particular 
planting, Swingler explained, showed one of the first Soil Bank approved projects 
going into action. Next came a salty skit live from New York featuring a farmer 
being interviewed by H. 0. Nichols, Soil Bank specialist with the Federal Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee, of Syracuse. Finally, Swing- 
ler's ringing sincerity in stressing the importance of reducing agricultural 
surpluses was impressive. Consensus: Swingler did a good job but as one delegate 
asked, "How long has it (the Soil Bank) gotta last?" Much more to the members' 
liking were skits put on by AFPI and the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion explaining the opportunities of tree farming. Members in the audience 
nodded approval as AFPI'S Forester Jim McClellan, one of the actors in the skit, 
told "Farmer Jones," "The only incentive I've got is cash for cash crops." 























































































IT WAS A MIGHTY SOMBER PROGRAM THAT APA PUT ON THE FOLLOWING DAY when Louis Levine, of 





same is not true in Iowa, Carl Langenbach, of the Crandon Paper Mills Co., re- 
ported. Farmers show scant interest in tree growing out there, Langenbach said. 
"We don't much care where the wood comes from as long as we get it." To help 
the cause along his firm set up a price differential system whereby owners Sell- 
ing wood to the company from well-managed land are paid more money per ton than 
wood from poorly or badly managed land. "We don't intend to retreat from this 
stand," Langenbach said. "And we're finding that the system is creating quite 
a lot of comment." 






















THE RESIGNATION OF JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR OF THE U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE last 





the Department of Labor, Merle S. Lowden, Forest Service, and William E. Haines, 
Department of Commerce, discussed "Industrial Defense and Pulpwood Production." 
In developing a proper posture of readiness in case of atomic attack,these 
experts urged that every firm should "leave a legacy for the future" for those 
that might be left including all pertinent records, an inventory of production 
equipment, a record of employees, and a record of shareholders. All this to be 
buried in caves, mines and other suitable undercover areas. A real effort should 
be made to take care of top management and technical people, these experts 
stressed. When the experts said they were not sure that Forest Fire Compact 
setups would help greatly in setting up the defense posture, most of the listeners 
decided that the caves in which the legacies are left should be mighty deep ones. 



















month marks the departure of another Interior agency chief of the Douglas McKay 
team. Farley has been offered a non-policy-making position with the service. 
While Farley had a good record as head of the wildlife agency, he was constantly 
under fire because he had been a "political" appointee rather than a federal 
career man, although he had been executive director of the California Fish and 
Game Commission. Under Interior Department's reorganization of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Ross L. Leffler has been named to a new post: Assistant Sec- 
retary for Fish and Wildlife (see AMERICAN FORESTS. February 1957). The law 
also established a Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. It is expected that the 
new Commissioner will be Arnie J. Soumela, now acting director of the new Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, and formerly Director of Fisheries for Oregon. Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife will be Daniel H. Jantzen, 
now regional chief for the service at Minneapolis. New chief of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries will be Donald L. McKerman, now head of Alaska Fisheries. 
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The Big Step 


(From page 68) 


The spotter unhooks the door strap. 
Everything’s ready. 

You're in the next stick, in the 
middle. Your buddy ahead of you 
likes to go first, and though you say 
it really doesn’t make any difference 
to you, you'd just as soon let him for 
some reason or another. The jumper 
behind you is another buddy, and 
it makes you feel good to know he’s 
there, too. Jumping second-man is 
comfortable, somehow, sort of friend. 
ly. You unhitch your static line from 
your chestpack and hook it to the 
cable that runs from the ceiling to 
the floor by the doorway. The assis- 
tant spotter shoves in the cotter-pin, 
safetying your static line, and you 
give it a couple of tugs, not because 
you don’t have absolute faith in the 
thing, but just because you think it’s 
the thing to do. 

Your teeth are clamped so tight 
your jaw aches, but you don’t ease 
up. You concentrate on the hurt in 
your face, squinting out the door, 
down, and then look intensely at the 
back of your buddy’s helmet. You 
watch that for a while. Then look- 
ing at the spotter, you see him 
stretched on the floor, carefully out 
of the way, working, working, work- 
ing—he’s sweating, too, watching, de- 
ciding, calculating. You move your 
feet around a bit, figuring—one step 
to the door, right leg out first, right 
leg forward now. 

It's probably about two seconds to 
go when everything seems all right, 
after all. You hear the engines pop 
because you’ve been listening for 
‘em, you hear the spotter yell, “Get 
outa here!”, you see the first man 
just plain disappear, you smell the 
hot-oil odor from the engine, you 
hear just a faint whistling noise, 
your mind is somewhere else. All 
you see is a small spot, two or three 
trees, maybe. But you can count 
every needle on them a thousand 
feet down there. 

Every muscle is as tight as you can 
get it, and then you can’t see any- 
thing but black. You feel like you're 
a bedroom slipper and there’s a great 
big dog just shaking the daylights 
out of you. 

You look up and check your cano- 
py, just the way you’d been taught, 
but you don’t look at it as long as 
you always think you will before 
you jump. Mostly just long enough 
to see that it’s there, because you're 
rather anxious to find a place to 





land. You give a quick look down, 
then back up again to find the guide- 
lines. You grab one in each hand. 

You feel good. You holler at the 
other guys. They holler back. But 
you're getting down now, and you 
get busy. 

Too late to swing around the snag, 
you slam into it and get the bed- 
room slipper feeling again. You can’t 
for the world figure out which way 
up is, and among all the noise of 
tumbling down through the branches 
and brush, you thump into the 
ground and ftop into a perfect roll. 

You lie there and shake it off for 
a minute, then pull off your helmet 
to let the whiskers loose, and look 
up in time to see another bunch of 
guys taking the long step. 

So you lay back and pull your 
cigarettes out of the helmet, above 
the canvas head-band, light up, and 
figure, “Oh hell, it was fun.” 

But right now, you’ve gotta get 
busy with the immediate job. You 
scrape a bare spot, crush out the 
smoke, get out of your jump-suit. 
And then you walk up the hill to the 





The hardy American Holly (Ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 


Special offer: (from 3 in. pots.) 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 


6 for $7.50 postpaid 


ALSO LARGER: 12 to 18 inch, (4-inch pots) 
male, 2 females, postpaid $9.50 
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CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS 
FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now you can con 
trol English Spar 
rows around you: 

¥ premises when tov 
numerous, with guaranteed ‘‘elevator-type’’ Havahart Trap 
Factory built. No resetting, bait lasts for weeks. Humane 
Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY BACK 
TRIAL OFFER. Write today for free illustrated literature! 


HAVAHART, 155-R Water Street, Ossining, New York 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


: $Tt 
Turn wasteland into profit. anen 


Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 
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43 Something to Consider! 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





There are many members and friends of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suitable for incorporation in wills: 
“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non-profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


THE FORESTER 


By MONROE BUSH 


A forester stands at a gate between two worlds. Pass through 
this gate in one direction and you come into the intricate world 
of human technology; pass througn te opposite way and you 
enter the pertection ot God’s natural world. 

Lhe torester is the gatekeeper. More than any other man he 
determines the ettect of one world upon the other. Whether 
the hunger of technology tor raw materials will exhaust the 
earth, or the earth provide a sustained low of resources tor the 
well-being of mankind, is to a great extent the responsibility 
ol the torester. 

‘Lrees and their forest communities are a fulcrum upon which 
the entire natural world ot renewable resources is balanced. He 
who manages the forest manages the key to an undiminished 
yield of the earth’s living abundance. ‘the harvest of timber 
must be adequate for every industrial need, yet this harvest 
must not jeopardize a maximum forest growth. Neither must 
the harvest depreciate the role of the forests in building and 
maintaining a tertile soil, in the management ol rainfall, or in 
providing an essential habitat tor wildlite and a no less essen- 
tial sanctuary for men. Thus tO obtain the wood resources 
which are demanded by the present and, at the same time, as- 
sure an adequate future supply of not only wood, but those 
other resources which our timberlands sustain, is the forester’s 
challenge. 

To succeed, he must bring to his critical challenge not only 
complex technical skills and a vast knowledge of his profession, 
but those human qualities of vision, diplomacy and broad judg- 
ment without which no man can accomplish an important work. 

How well he mediates, then, between these two worlds of 
technology and forestry, to what degree he can correlate indus- 
trial appetite with sound woodland management, will determine 
the health of the living earth for not only this generation, but 
for as far as the mind’s eye can see. And by this means, ulti- 
mately, the forester will determine in large measure the welfare 
of our civilization. 
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Lstest Cutting Speed 


of any direct drive 


CHAIN SAW 


gm ELITE 5 Horsepower 
19 Pounds 
New Low Cost | 


lins through 
8” Oak in 

9 Seconds 
18” Pine in 
14 Seconds 





Try the new Homelite EZ and you’ll see why it gives you 
the fastest cutting speed of any direct drive chain saw... 


dwhy it lets you cut more wood with less effort and less fatigue. 





Its full 5 horsepower zips through 8” Oak in 5 seconds, Homelite builds and sells more chain saws 
18” Pine in 14 seconds . . . brings down trees up to 3 feet than any other company in the world. 
in diameter. All-position, all-angle carburetor gives you 


I! power for any cut... up, down, right, left, even upside down. oO iy e t i ¥ a | 


Because it weigh i 
ghs only 19 pounds you can take it anywhere! 
can limb and undercut faster . . . fell, buck and notch easier! A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


4203 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK | 
Try it and see! Get a free demonstration at your nearest Manufacturers of Carryable Pumps * Generators « Blowers * Chain Saws 
Homelite dealer’s oe and learn how easy it is A COMPLETE LINE OF CHAIN SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING NEED 


to buy on a convenient time payment plan. 





